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INTRODUCTION. 


I UR addreſs is to he did 
reader; te the moroſe critic ve 
know that all addreſs is vain; 1 


rh as are willing to. underſtand, we wilt 
endeavour to be perſpicuous ; and to 
thoſe who are deſirous -of being pleaſed, 
we ſhall greatly miſs of our aim, if we 
give no entertainment. Nay, we will ven- 
ture to affirm, that every reader by his own | 


diſpoſition, in a great meaſure, contributes 
to his own entertainment. ie 


| $ 1 75 . 
12 * 


For if a man reads with \ the e dete of 


5 2 will 1 and matter on which 
to build ſome knowledge; if to be pleaſed . 


and: amuſed be his debgn, his on good- 
Vas. I. 1 humour 


IP ; 


[2 3 

humour will not ſuffer him to loſe his 
labour; and if to carp and find fault 
ſhould be his choice, his inclination will 
not fail of producing proofs enough of his 
having found an object of his ſplenetic 
delight : : it not being more certain that an 
impatient lover, expecting his miſtreſs to 
the minute of an appointment, will 
miſtake every moving object, nay even 
every buſh, for his approaching fair one, | 
than that an earneſt ſeeker after faults will F 
take in as ſuch every object in his view, F 
In order to gratify his greedy expectati- 
ons. Tis ſpeaking of ſuch kind of rea- 
ders only that the poet fays— 


6 . 


Critics on li 7 or verſe are hard to pleaſes 
Few write to rhoſe, and none can live fo theſe. 


And both for the ſame ln noche, the 

_ warmth with which men embrace the diſ- 

covery of every new fault. It were well if 

they ſtopp'd here, and every minute failing 
alſo was not taken in to make up the weight. 

Such men, inſtead of endeavouring to keep 

_ with the imagination of writers of 
genius 
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genius, ſtrive rather to cramp and bind 


them in ſuch chains as muſt cn them 
re gr 5 : 


| Thoſe inimitably beautiful chorus's to 
|  Shokepear's Harry the fifth, where he 

deſires his audience 70 play with their 
fancies, and to ſuffer him to bear them on 


the lofty wings of his own ſublime ima- 


Sination, over the expanded ocean to 
different countries and diſtant climates, we 
ſhould have thought might have warm'd 
the moroſeſt cynic into a taſte of plea- 
Aure, and have baffled the ill-humour of 


the ſevereſt critic. And yet we once re- 


member in a converſation, to have heard 
4a gentleman treat theſe very chorus's, as if 
he had been examining an evidence in a 
court of juſtice; and then gravely (we 


will not ſay dully) pronouncing ſentence, 
that they were contrary to all form and 


order, and only the wild reveries of an 


unbridled imagination. On ſuch Critics 
Juftly may ane: lay with Terence; 


Fuciunt ne. insel igendo, ut whit aneligent. 
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And Lane ſuch authors as vet ge. 


(if any more there are) and ſuch critics as 


our before - 2 gentleman, who 
would blame any on for acting, as Terence 


in the ſame prologue; is ſaid to act by ſome 
5 er e of confirm d e 3 OTE a5 


1 N 


„ FRE exoptat Gn, bu 
0 ee pu 1 0 curam Amen 2 


8 a echten writer ſets before his 
readers entertainment for their imagina- 


tions, and deſires them to indulge both 
him and themſelves by. playing with their 
fancies, ſhould any man be ſo perverſelß 

ſour as to ſit in ſtrict judgment; or if 


on the other hand, where, the gudgment 


. ought. to be employed, 1 he give a 


looſe to his own wild imaginations, all 
time and place muſt be confuſed, and 


every . at be diſtorted into th 


* 4 . 1 
rdity. wo To 75 14 758. A $ 


With che two 1 ends in view, 


to entertain and to inſtruct (not to mention 


another 


* * + 
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another principal view, which hath un- 


doubtedly produced more volumes than 


either of the former, but, however ſeriouſly 


important to the writer, is too ludicrous 
to find more than this curſory notice 


here) various have been the methods ta- 
ken for thoſe purpoſes. ' Ariofto, Spen, ny | 

and even Milton, ran into allegory, as 
there is nothing to which a great and lively 


imagination is ſo prone. It is a flight by 


which the human wit attempts at one 
and the ſame time to inveſtigate two 


objects, and conſequently is fitted only 


to the moſt exalted genius's. It ſhould 
therefore be very ſparingly practiſed, leſt, 


whilſt the writer plays with his own fan- 
eies, and diverts himſelf hy cutting the 
air with his wide · ſpread wings, he ſhould 


foar out of the view of his readers, leaving - 
them in "confuſion and g to ex- 


_ his. PI track. 


＋ 


Thoſe * ood attempt why fame 


uncommon. flights muſt, we are very 
ſenſible, have the fame uncommon ge- 
nius's; otherwiſe they would make as ridi- 
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culous a Fignaze as thoſe poets mentioned 


by Horace, who to prove their title to na- 
tural genius, went unſhaved and ſlovenly 


into the public walks, becauſe: Democritus 


' flrung, half their beauties are loſt in con- 


I 


had ſaid that nature was better than 
art. But with ſome ſmall portion of 'real 


genius, and a warm imagination, an au- 


thar ſurely may be permitted a little to ex · 
pand his wings, and to wander in the aerial 
fields of fancy, provided the well-known: 
fable of Narus bears this prudent advice to 

his ear, that he ſoar not to ſuch dangerous 


heights, from wherce unplumed he may 


fall to the ground difgraced, if not diſ- 


abled from ever riſing any more. Phere is 


ſcarcely to be found in any author ſuch an 
inexhauſtible treaſure, ſuch an immenſs 
fund of knowledge, as in Montaigne; but 
like a heap of pearls for want of being 


fuſion; His intrinſic worth, by not being 


ſtamp'd with ſome outward image, is not 


always current with the memory; 1 to 
_ oe hg Opn as 1s b ſextier' 1 


— 5 . . 4 
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— Horact's art of yoery. 


3.3 | 
| in-every chapter, requires a very ſearching 
and attentive mind. Yet it is hardly to 
be doubted but the free manner of writing 
which he aſſumed, was moſt fitted to his 
own genius, and by chuſing any other he 
might have loſt part of the force and 
energy of his images, which could not 
have been compenſated by regularity and 


'] _ Effay-writing is perhaps of all others 
the eaſieſt for the author, and requires 
little more than what is called a fluency of 

| words, and a vivacity of expreſſion, to 
avoid dullneſs: but without ſuch a rea} 

x foundation of matter, as is to be found in 
= the above-mentioned author, and in ſome 

'H few others of our own nation, whoſe 

names are too obvious to need repeating, 

an eſſay-writer is very apt, like Dogberty 
in Shakeſpear's Much ado about nothing, to 
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b think that if he had the tediouſneſs of a 

3 King, he. would beſtow it all upon his 
readers. *Tis on this account in all like- 
lihood, that ſtories and novels have. been 
ſo much more ſought after chan meer ef- 
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ſays. Yet ſtories and novels have flowed 
in ſuch abundance for theſe laſt ten years, 
that we would wiſh, if poſſible, to ſtrike a 
little out of a road already ſo much beaten. 
There are two obvious reaſons for ſuch a 
deviation. One is the real excellence of 
ſome of thoſe writings, both as to hu- 


mour, character, moral, and *every other 
- 4 » . . 7 75S 
proper requiſite, which (without an af- 


tected humitity) we by no means pro- 
miſe fully to equal, much leſs to ſurpaſs; 
and the other reaſon is, that we may not 
be thrown aſide as increaſiog the number 
of that ſet of trifling performances, whoſe 
names we preſume are molt of them already 
devoted to oblivion. For although a de- 


cent modeſty of not boaſting ourſelves 
equal to the beſt, may not be miſbecom- 


ing; yet the ſame modeſty would reſtrain 
us from impoſing on the public what we 
| chought below their conſideration, . 


DE the When an author (writes a gentle- 


man of. no Tels erudition than TOE: 


$3. 2 * * i : ; : : 4 F. 


n 


SY 


Py 
— ——_— 


d Preface to Hermes, or a a Philoſophical Inquiry con- 


crying 28 ge and Grammar, 


ſays Pat es I e = Wo 


T5] 


ment) c poorly anticipates your pardon 
for a: bad performance, by declaring 


<< that it was the fruits of a few idle hours ; 


urirten meerly for private amuſement; ne- 


© ver reviſed; publiſ'd againſt conſent, at 
& the importunity of Friends, copies (God 


* knows how) having a  feealth. gotten 5 


«@ abroad; with other ſtale 3 Jargon of equal 


« falſhood and- inanity; may we not aſk 


* ſuch prefacers if what they allege be 
* true, what has 'the world to do with 


. with them and their crudities e And 


may we not farther aſk, what can induce a 
reader to turm one leaf beyond ſuck” con- 


* 


temptible Prefaces? N 


4 yy vw 1 
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In an epic poem, the'proem generally 


informs . of the poet's intention in his 


work. He tells you either what he de- 


figns to do; or what he intreats ſome ſupe-- 
_ rior fro to do for him. 


Arms ond the 1 man 1 ling, dc. 
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The wrath of Pelens ſon, the direful ſpring © 
Of all fe Grecian wan O Goddeſs 1 


5 


begins the e Hang: whoſe exam- 
ple is follow'd by our own * in F208 
Paradiſe Loft, | 


Of man's 25 Adee & 5 | 
Sing heav'nly muſe — 


Sometimes the poet not FA tells yOu 
what is the ſubject of his ſong, but he 
alſo informs you what is not, as in the be- 


: ginning of the Paredije . 


Juibo ere Tabel, dre. 
Now ling, &c. 


The fame method i is obſerved by Spenſer 
in his + Fwy Queen, and e even 12 V. 1g, if 
EL 


os. 
* © 


+ u Queens. canto | the firſt, 


Lo, the man, wheſe muſe whilom did maſk 
As time her taught, in lovely ſhepherds weeds.z. 
Am now enforcet, a far unfitter taſk . © 
N or trumpets ſtern, to cy my oaten retde, 
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tar] 


the © _ diſputed verſes in the begin 


ning of the Ancid may be allowed to be 
Kis. But in plain proſe, we beg to inform 
our readers, that our intention in the fol- 


number of ſurpriſing incidents and 


mind. 


lowing pages, is not to amuſe them with a 


ad- 


ventures, but rather to paint the inward — 


Plans in the beginning of his life of 


Alexander the Great, fays, that * neither 
do the moſt glorious exploits always 
« furniſh us with the cleareft diſcoveries of 
virtue or vice in men; ſometimes a 


* matter of leſs moment, an expreſſibn, 
“or a jeſt, informs us better of their man- 
& ners and inclinations than the moſt fa- 


5 % mous ſieges, the greateſt encampments, 
or the bloodieft battles whatſoever. 
* Therefore, as thoſe who draw by the life, 


4 are more exact i in 4M lines and features- 


( of 


Ile egy, qui — gracili modolatus avena 
Carmen; et egreſſus ſilvis, vicina cogi, 


Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono; - 


Gratum opus agricolis: At nunc horrentia „rde, 
Arma ungut Cano, ? 


J 

1 © of, the: face, from which we may often 

collect the diſpoſition of the perſon, than 

in the other parts of. the body: fait 

<« ſhall endeavour, by penetrating into, and | 

** deſcribing the ſecret: receſſes and images 

of the ſoul, to expreſs the. lives of 

** men, and leave their more ſhining acti- 

« ons and achievements | to be treated of. 

at by DET," 

If the heenins of a romance was to tra- 

vel through countries, where the caſtles of 

giants riſe to her view; through gloomy: 
foreſts, amongſt the dens of ſavage. beaſts, 
where at one time ſhe is in danger of being 
torn. and devour'd, at another, retarded in- 
her flight by puzzling mazes, and falls, 
at laſt into the hands of a cruel giant; 
3 reader s ſears. will: be alarm'd for- 

[| her ſafety; his pleaſure will. ariſe on ſeeing» 

} © her eſcape from the: teeth, of a. lion, or- 

the paws of a fierce tiger : if he hath con- 

| ccived any regard. for the virtuous ſuf- 

| ferer, he will be delighted! when ſhe avoids 

being taken captive, or is reſcued by the · 

valour of ſome faithful knight; and with 
V WC 
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hes! joy will he accompany her eps | 
when - ſhe finds the right road, and gets 


| ſafely out of the enchanted dreary foreſt Þ 
Hut the puzzling mazes into which we 
| ſhall: throw; our heroine; are the perverſe 


interpretations made upon her words; the 
lions, tigers, and giants, from which we 
endeavour to reſcue her, are rhe” ſpiteful 
and. malicious tongues af her. enemies. Ilir 
ſhort, che deſign of the following work is to 


ſtrip, as much as poſſible, Dueſſa or Falſ- 


hood, of all her ſhifts and evaſions; to hunt 


ber like a fox through all her doublings 
and windings; to ſhe w, that, let her imitate 


Truth eyer ſo much, yet is ſhe but a phan-: 
tom; and, in a word, to expoſe her de- 
formity, in hopes to perſuade mankindi 


to ſnun ſo odious a companion. Nor can: 
this be effected, unleſs we could awaken 


the judgment to exert itſelf, ſo as to reject 
all the alluring bribes which the paſſions,? 
aſſiſted by the imagination, can offer. Un- 


| ls, we ae en _—_ to Mr vis _ 
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not to inflame the paſſions, is the only me- 
thod of attaining happineſs ; and that it is 


the intereſt of man at once to uſe and to be 


thankful for his reaſon, and not abſurdly by 
diſuſe to weaken its force; and at the ſame 
time vainly to n of 1 its * 


T SITY to unfold the labyrintks of 
the human mind, is an arduous taſk ; and 
_ notwithſtanding the many ſkilful and pene- 

trating ſtrokes which are to be found in the 
beſt authors, there ſeem yet to remain 
fome intricate and unopen'd receſſes in the 
heart of man. In order to dive into thoſe 


_- receſſes, and lay them open to the reader in 


_ aftriking and intelligible manner, tis neceſ- 
ſary to aſſume a certain freedom in writ- 
ing, not ſtrictly perhaps within the limits 
preſcribed by rules. Yet we deſire only to 
be free, and not licentious. We wiſh to- 
within ſuch bounds as not to grow mad. 

And if we ſteꝑ into allegory, it ſhall not be 
out of ſight of our reader. The liberty 
| we deſire, is to bring one or more per. 
fons before an allegorical: aſſembly, in- 
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| _ for them truly to relate their ace 


tions and - ſentiments throughout their 


paſt lives. If it ſhould ſortndtivies 5e 
| found that our imaginary allegorical phan- 


toms. talk exactly the language of this 


world, let it be remember'd that hu- 
man nature is the picture we intend to 
paint. If it ſhould be objected, that our 
mortal perſons confeſs to their audience, 
what one mortal is not apt to confefs to 
another, let us plead in our defence, that 


our audience are meeriy allegorical. In 
1 as the machinery of heathen} a 
refent deny'd, the defect can no 


Ae e. ſupply'd to the writer of 
imagination, but by the Kerr er of 


* n! 


2 we Wall conſtitute: an cuchents Fe 
bear the feries of: theft whis I U 
brought before them, inſtead of the common 


diviſions of books and chapters, we beg to 


be indu ged in borrowing from the ſtage an 


ſcene, 


name of ſcenes. In which we will not 
_ promiſe that every interruption ſhall always 
OY or Fwy require a change of 


(76) 


ſcene; but may be ſometimes made on- 


ly in order to give the ſame reſpite as 
Is: given to the! ner _—> the com mon 


E - 


ee, yay . a worn · out rofl ra 
and the plea of variety, which we make 


for this our method (whoſe novelty per- 
haps may give offence rather than' pleaſure 


to. ſome ſort, of eritics) we cannot help. 
Battering.- ourſelves, - that we ſhall be the 


better enabled by theſe means to © mt 1 
and action to our "on Ponte 


* 4 D 25 
* * 7 


* Altho" v we Hack benod FE rom rol ik 
the name of fcenes, and generally its dia- 


logue, yet have we kept the privilege: of: 
being our. own chorus, in order, not only: 


to point out the behaviour of our actors, 


Which for want of a feal ſtage repreſenta- 


tion could ſometimes: not otherwiſe be un- 


derſtood . but to expreſs or relate ſome 


things which are not proper to be ſpoken- 
by: our. principal, characters; or, according 
to the author of Tum Jones, to tell what we 
cannot prevail on . of our actors 10 tell 


*. 
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It muſt be allow d that characters ſhould - 
55 animated to gain our attention, and 
ſome degree of ſympathy is neceſſary to 
raiſe a deſire of our farther acquaintance 


with them. The motives to actions, and 
the inward turns of mind, ſeem in our 


opinion more neceſſary to be known than the 
actions themſelves; and much rather would 
we chuſe that our reader ſhould clearly 
underſtand what our principal actors think, 
than what they do. To anſwer both theſe 
purpoſes, the method of making the prin- 
cipal character the ſpeaker ſeems the beſt 
| calculated; and the nearer thiogs are brought 
to dramatic repreſentation, the more are you 
acquainted with the perſonages, and inter- 
eſted in the event of the ſtory. But whe- 
ther this method be really the beſt or worſt, 
let future critics decide, if they think it 
worth their notice., We can only declare, 
that we found it our eaſieſt manner of con- 
veying our thoughts and executing our 
. purpoſe; and if our reader ſhould be nei- 
ther, inform'd nor amuſed, we ſhall be very 
ſorry for his loſs of time as well as our 
own. 
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The reaſon of our, affixing mottos ta. 
wo various ſcenes, is in order to give a 
fanction to our own ſentiments by thoſe of 
the moſt #pproved authors. 


F ally to exclude that pernicious inter- 
pretation on characteriſtic writings, name- 
by, the fixing them down into perſonal li- 
dels, we beg to declare, that ſo far are we 


from ufing feign'd names to ſignify real 


perſons, that we make uſe of the real names 


ol England, Londow, 8c. to ſignify the world | 
and our characters are intended to wenn 


human nature in Fane 


But in all es er we e mall — 
only a due uſe of the liberties we have aſk'd,. 
is left entirely to the judicious reader ta 
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Parr the Finer. 
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ſight of mortality dwells ſacred Truth. 
In eternal oppoſition to Truth, | is da anc, 


fans. _—_ 


On the wings of Fancy, gentle readers 
bras yourſelves into the mid air, where by 
imagination you may form a large ſtupen- 
dous caſtle, - Within is a magnificent and 
ſpacious hall; in which behold a large aſ- 
ſembly, compoſed of all ſuch tempers and 
diſpoſitions as bear an inveterate hatred to- 
Truth and Simplicity, and which are poſ- 
ſeſs d alſo with a ſtrong deſire of * 
0 Affectation and F * 8 


Such 


F 


— Sette Mcfi. 
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Such is Exzos and her NUMEROUS TRAIN. 


To this aſſembly, when cloathed in mor- 
tal ſorms, we beg leave to give the gene- 
ral name of Taz CRY: for although their 
whole hearts are fll'd with diſcord and 
diſſenſion; yet whenever they meet with a 
common * they, are generally e 

Tur CRY are indeed e of all 
_ thoſe characters in human nature, bo, 
tho? differing from each other, join in one 
common clamour again Truth and her ad- 
herents. By bringing all ſuch characters 
together, we would wiſh to dive into the 
bottom of their hearts, to ſhew what muſt 
be their ſentiments, what the tendency of 
ſuch ſentiments, and boy. ee N 
ought | to be avoided. „ 21 00 


TO this afſerably 3 is bent beg 7] 
W magic, by enchantment, or what other 
means, let Particular fancy dictate). a youpg . 
lady call'd PorTIA,. Who relates the hiſ- 
tory of her own life and connexions : yet 

not 


E22 * 
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Cs [ 21 3 
oak by a long recital without lett or die 
derance; for ſuch an audience as thoſe be- 
fore whom ſhe ſpeaks, are not likely to 
ſuffer ſuch ſentiments as our Portia will 
venture to avow, to 328 e 


Tus CRY. dig form'd of a ſet PR 
characters, whoſe principal view muſt be 
the exalting each themſelves, and morti- 
fying all others to the duſt, our poor Portia 
would have too hard a talk, unaided and 
friendleſs, to indure the ſee taunts 
and biting reproaches of ſuch a moltitude. 
We muſt again therefore, gentle reader, 
implore your aſſiſtance, and beg you to 
employ your fertile fancy in preſenting to 
your view, placed on a ſeat high exalted 
from the croud, a radiant form, all mild, 
all gentle, yet poſſeſſing ſuch a gracefyl 
majeſty as is able at any time by a ſingle 
word to awe 20 nenn © ar _ 
Heier irate ale ond a 
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Such is the force of s1MyLE TxuTH, 
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To this fair an of the imagina- 
tion, arrayed in the ſame form of mor- 
tality as once before ſhe deign'd to wear, 


when the accompany'd her favourite red- 
croſs knight, and now condeſcends to give 


attention to our Portid's ſtory, we beg 


to give the name of Una ; borrow'd, we 


confeſs, from our maſter Spenſer, for this 
very good reaſon, that we could not poſ- 


ſibly find any other name half ſo gs org 
to expreſs our meaning. , 


As ſtrongly different as gr" 
_ darkneſs (or indeed as truth from error) 
is Una from THE CRY. And to which 
party our Portia, or any other perſon 


brought before the ſame afſenibly, may be 
thought neareſt allied, let Their, words 


-and actions ſhew. 


'Theipaſſions as well as the 86 . 
be ſaid to have their technical terms; and 
there are certain words, which, when they 
fall from the tongue, as plainly indicate 
the pride or envy of the heart, as doth 
A man's deſiring "ou to heave that glaſs 
_ *  gcroſs 


n 


| « [38] 
acroſs the table, inform you that he hath 
been walking the foremaſt deck. The 
characters which compoſe our Car in this 


ſenſe, if natural, muſt be known; yet not 


ſo as to indulge private ſpleen, or to gratify 


malice: for which reaſon, whenever there 
| ſhall be occaſion for making any diſtin- 
| tion amongſt them, we ſhall make uſe of 


names already known, ſuch as Clodio, 


Hlarpacia, Timandra, or any other ficti- 
tious name that may chance to ſuit 
the ſpeaker, which we chuſe much rather 


than to ſay Mr.— Mrs.—'or Miſs in or- 


der to avoid giving the leaſt handle for the 


aſperſing any living character: for ſcandal 
and invective are our utter abhorrence. We 


would therefore adviſe thoſe readers (if 
any ſuch there are) who think every thing 
dull which cannot be interpreted into one 
of thoſe meanings, to let theſe ſcenes along 3 3 
for here they will find no food fit to pleaſe 
ſuch a depraved _ 55 


That mare errors are - wand by 
allegorical perſons, is ſtill farther to drive 


off the — of malicious applica- ö 


| tions. 
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tions. That divine Truth is envelop'd-in 


a mortal form, is to exculpate ourſelves 
from the daring attempt of pretending to 
pronounce, what would be the deciſion of 


the * of Trutun. 


Ax" we ourſelves a are grid we 1 


| 2 to infallibility. We readily allow our- 
ſelves liable to be miſtaken 3 yet we ſtil} 


claim this candour at the hand of our 


readers, that they condemn not any ſenti- 


ment which is ſtamp'd by the approbation 
of our Una,. till they have thoroughly 


conſider'd and given it a fair examination. 


For, be it remember'd, that we have not pub- 
liſh'd any ſuch ſentiment withcut having 
firſt ourſelves carefully examined it on all 
ſides: we expect not therefore from any 


judges, but ſuch as our own CRY, a haſty 
| cenſure, becauſe our opinions may hap- 


to appear new as to ſome particular 


points, which our readers may never be- 
fore have thorough! y examined. 


Our aſembly being. 1 now "nr not 


by ourſelves, but by the good - will and 


2 ; ' ſpritely | 


[ 25 ] | 
'F pritel y imagination of our readers, we 
have nothing to do but to draw up the 


curtain (our prologue being ended) and to 
_ diſcover our chief perſonage on the ſtage. 
And ſhould any other happen to arrive, 
or ſhould any of thoſe preſent chuſe to de- 


part from the ſaid ſtage, our reader ſhall 


not fail of due and proper notice of all - 


ſuch entries and « exits. © 
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PART the FIRST: 


SCENE L 
Hud oft 1 Wi om wake, Suſpicion Jeeps 
At Wiſdom's gate, and to Simplicity 
Reſigns her charge, while Goodneſs thinks noill 


8 10 il ſeems — = Mir rox. 


Ne Una. Tur E. 


PORTIA. 


1. Io became acquainted with a fa- 
FI mily, which from that time 
hath cauſed all my pains and all 

my pleaſures. This family then confiſted 
of. an old gentleman named Nicanor, a fon 


and daughter who were twins and lived 


with him, and an elder ſon, who, altho? 


he ſpent moſt of his time with them, liv- 
ed in a ſeparate __ from his father and 


_ 


Ca I was 


2BOUT ſeven years _ 4 


1 
I was introduced amongſt them by A 
young lady named Melantba, and the 
account ſhe gave me of their ſituation and 
eircumſtances was, that Nicanor the fa- 


| ther had been a widower many years, that 


he had once a large fortune, but was now 
(by what means ſhe. knew not) ſo reduced 
that he lived on the bounty of his eldeſt 


ſon, who was the only one of his three 


children, that had preſerved his fortune 


to be of uſe to his family. She highly | 


extoll'd the generoſity as well as the pru- 
dence of this eldeſt ſon, whoſe name was 


Oliver; adding, that he was a young gentle- 
man of great learning and wiſdom, and 


ſhe doubted not but I ſhould be very much 
pleaſed with his converſation. As to the 


| youngeſt ſon named Ferdinand, and his Si- 


ſter Cordelia, ſhe allow d them to be inoffen- 
ſive and good- humourd; but they were 


generally ſo. reſerved (ſhe ſaid) that ſhe 
knew not well what to. make of them: 
but for N ſcaner himſelf, altho he was the 
father of the family, yet had he ſome- 
times more "ering and entertain- 

1 * rn 


** * 


T3, 


hawk in his converſation than the en 


amongſt them. "4 


"Str 8 account of Nane F- found to be 


in ſome meaſure true, at leaſt on my firſt 


acquaintance: with him: for when no out- 


ward accidents had chagrin'd his temper, 


or when the converſation turn'd not on 


ſubjects which ſtirr'd ſome riſing paſſion; 


his great knowledge of the world both by 


reading and travels made him an exceed- 
ing eee and e ace 


nion. 


Flow oſt the character was which 
Melantha had given of the wiſe, the pru- 
dent, the generous Oliver, the courſe of my 


narrative will evince: but as to the twin 


ſiſter of Ferdinand, whoſe name is Cor- 
delia, a ſympathy I had never felt before 


ſeized me, ere | had been long enough in 


the room to ſay I had converſed with her. 
She became my friend almoſt at firſt ſight; 
For where there'is a real ſtrong ſympathy 
in two minds, ſomething will break out 

G3 ==. 
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on a very {mall acquaintance, which muſt 
create a reciprocal affection. 8 = 


The E now Tiling to a general 
clamour on Partia's laſt words, when ſhe 
declared that the ſentiment was taken out 
of Teemachus, and their reſpect for ſo ap- 
prov'd an author as the archbiſhop of Cam- 

 bray, for the preſent withheld their tongues: | 
_ Portia thus n 


The truth of the foregoing obſervation 
* much doubted; but ſtrongly did 
J feel its force on my firſt acquaintance 
with .Cordelia. Her gentleneſs of diſpoſi - 
tion, her modeſt manner of exprefling the. 
moſt noble ſentiments, her warmth of heart, 
and open ſimplicity of behaviour, kindled 
at once in my breaſt ſuch a friendly affec- 
tion for her, that I could readily have 
open'd to her every ſecret thought of my 
heart; and, if neceſſity had required it, 
could. willingly have truſted her with. the. 
„ phe e don 5 
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Altho' the Cry choſe not openly to 


contradict a ſentiment ſtampt by the ſeal of 
ſo great a man as the archbiſhop of Cam- 


Bray; yet when Portia acting in conſequence 


of believing che truth of ſuch a ſentiment 


had adopted it by her practice, they could no 
longer refrain from breaking forth into a; 
ſtoniſhment at her folly, as tfey call'd it, that 


the could without examination or tryal ad- 
mit. into fo cloſe a connexion. as that of 
friendſhip, 4 perſon with whom ſhe had not 
above an hour's acquaintance. - Then did 
they ſtrive with emulation who ſhould re- 
peat moſt wiſe. maxims, importing the ne- 


ceſñty of ſuſpicion in the choice of our 
friends ſuch as miſtruſt is the 
mother of ſecurity, with many more to 
the ſame effect. And for all ſuch maxims 
they expreſs d the higheſt regard and ve- 


neration. But notwithſtanding the eſteem 
which they profeſs'd for ſuſpicion, yet did 


they think proper to veil. it under the 


une of caution. | 


„ . - 


Tn | 


: Fhie veil was too thin td debeive Portia, 
and as ſoon as the could be heard, thus ſhe 
anſwer” d. 


 Altho? I honour true maxims of. mora- 
5 lty as much as any one; yet have l al- 
ways deſpiſed thoſe prudential laws, which 
ſhould rather be call'd the rules of cun- 
ning, too much to take them for my 
guides. And ] believe that infamous ſay. 
ing, That it is the part of wiſdom to 
live always with a friend, as if he (was 
cone day to become an enemy,” was, (as 
an ingenious author ſays on another 
occaſion) the devil's favourite maxim when 
he was laſt on earth: for bring it into 
daylight and ſtrip off its borrow'd maſſe 
of wiſdom, and the plain Engliſb is nei- 
ther more nor leſs than this: that you 
are juſtified in attaining all the advantages 
of friendſhip you can get from others, 
and are at the ſame time commanded not 
to be a real friend to any human creature. 
Such maxims ſerve well the purpoſe of 
men 7 of the leaſt degree of reci- 
| procat 


[ 23 1 
procal affection, and who by craft and 


deceit inveigle the open-hearted into acts 


of friendſhip, and then conſider them as 
meer dupes to their ſuperior wiſdom. By 
which name they dignify their own cun- 
ning, and cover over the corruption of their 
hearts. Such perſons are ſure to follow | 
our Saviour's advice, in having the wiſ- 
dom of the ſerpent, but drop the more 
eſſential part, the innocence of the 


dove. When characters of this: kind 
force themſelves on my thoughts, I want 


to baniſh the word Friendſbip from com- 


mon uſe, that I may never more be a 


witneſs of its being thus proſtituted : but 
when I turn my thoughts on my Cordelia, 
I would recall the baniſh'd word, and che- 
riſh every pleaſing i image that. can attend; a 


E eee f 


The Cy. Taewich(landiog Portia's an- 
ſwer, ſtill perſiſted in it, that the obſervance 
of cautious and prudent maxims, was the 
only ſecurity againſt. becoming a dupe.;. 
when: Portia thus proceeded. 
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The terror mankind imbibe of being 


waage dupes, is the bane of ſociety, the de- 
ſtruction of all friendſhip, and oftentimes 
the cauſe of thoſe very misfortunes, which 
they would moſt wiſh to avoid. Even in 
the compaſs of my ſmall acquaintance, 
many are the inftances I have obſerved of 
the gens misfortunes ariſing from this 
evil root. I knew one young lady, 
whoſe kind parents had provided for her a 
huſband, whom they very judiciouſly ap- 
proved. But ſo far did they carry their 
indulgence to their daughter Julia (for 
that was her name) that they would not 
ſuffer a formal propoſal to be made to 
her, knowing the averſeneſs of young 
girls to ſuch kind of formalities, and the 
pleaſure they take in a perſonal particular 
addreſs. They therefore invited their in- I 
tended ſon-in-law to their country ſeat, 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
gaining by degrees their daughter's love. 
The young gentleman had an agreeable | 
'* addreſs, and Julia was galloping on in the 
road of being moſt violently in love with 
him. As ſhe knew not whether her father 
: | „„ Fi” Or 
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er mother would give a ſanction to her 


choice, and as ſhe rather imaginedaccording 


to general obſervation that they would not, 
(for ſhe was an only child, the heireſs to 
a large fortune, and her lover a young 


gentleman, - whoſe- real merit was his only 
wealth) there was an air of intrigue in 


her love which greatly pleaſed her, and 
her paſſion daily increaſed ſo violently, that 


had ſhe met with any oppoſition, ſhe 


would undoubtedly hw taken the ad- 
vantage of the firſt dark night to have 
- flown out of the window, from her- cruel 
parents to her admiring lover. But Julia 


unluckily one day overheard her fond 
father and mother exulting in the ſucceſs 


of their ſtratagem, and pleaſing them- 
ſelves with the proſpect of their Julia's 
future happineſs, with a young man 


whom they had choſen for his real merit 
to be their ſon-in-law ; - and from the 
moment ſhe had diſcover'd,. that the ob- 


ject of her paſſion was firft the object of 
her parents choice, and that he was 
javited by her father for the very purpoſe 
which had fallen out, all her fancy d love 
immediately fled, and ſhe was obſtinately. 
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per was moroſe, and whoſe diſpoſition 
was cruel and tyrannical: yet into the 


bent againſt being * + into her Own. 
happineſs. She lived unmarried till her 
parents died, and then. became the prey of 


a common. {xifh. fortune-hunter, who dup- 


ed her out of all her money, ran away in- 


to his own country with a girl who lived 


with her as a ſervant ; and the laſt I heard. 
of her is, that ſhe lives a wretched ne- 
glected Wife, with no other ſupport but 


what ariſes from. the generous, friendſhip 


of her firſt lover, whom ſhe refuſed for 
fear of being duped by her parents, and 
who makes the beſt of huſbands to a wo- 
man of three times Julia's fortune that 
married him for love. Nor leſs deplor- 
able is the fate of another girl that 1 
knew, who ran into the irrevocable chains 
of matrimony, with. a man diſagreeable 
both in perſon and manners, whoſe tem- 


power of this man did ſhe put herſelf for 
life, only becauſe her elder ſiſter adviſed 


her againſt the match; and ſhe therefore 


fancy'd. that ber ſiſter had a mind to 


ive. ber out of , fuch a alvable tug 


E 


band. But inſtances of the miſerable com- 
ſequences . which attend this falſe fear, 
and which muſt have fallen under every 
one's obſervation, who»hath got this key 
to the human mind, would be endleſs in 


the repetition, It is this which makes 
thoſe domeſtic politicians, who are filling 


their brains with continual ſuſpicions and 


ſtratagems about nothing; who are a curſe 


to every family in Ae they are to be 


found; who are the moſt miſchievous, and 


I believe in their own hearts the moſt mi- 
ſerable of all beings. They can enjoy 
no pleaſure for fear their friends and ac- 
quaintance ſhould have lain ſome traps to 


deceive. and gull them. The timorous 


hare doth. not exceed them in fear, altho? 
ſhe doth in wiſdom ; for the number of 
her foes juſtifies her. terrors : but theſe vo- 
luntary ſeekers of objects. of fear, may 


generally. find their only. enemy at home; 


and like Swift's fat man in the croud, if 
they could remove themſelves from the 
number of thoſe imaginary enemies which 
they complain of, they would find the 
whole croud dwindled into nothing. But 
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„ 
I ſhall always eſteem it as a greater effect 


of true wiſdom, to ſuffer myſelf to be 


duped by a great variety of my acquain- 
tance, than to fix myſelf down as a con- 
ſtant dupe to my own unneceſſary anxie- 
ties. Nothing indeed to me could be ſoterri- 
ble, as to. ſpend my life continually haunted! 
with ghoſts, form'd by my own. caprici- 
ous imagination: for whatever enemies E 
find without, I will always endeavour not. 

to cheriſh « one in oy" own- boſom. 0 


No fuch "RY no ſuch 1 ſuſpicions could 
prevent my having an unreſerved, an un- 
bounded confidence in the friendſhip of 


Cordelia. Whatever Pleaſures ! meet with 
mm life, how do J rejoice in communica- 

ting ther to her friendly boſom f Sorrows i in | 

her abſence never come with all their 


Hancy,. as their ſharpneſs muſt be 2 


by the reflexion ſhe eſcapes them: for that 


uſe of a friend, the only one that ſeems to be 
commonly learnt, namely the power of mak; 


ing ſomebody elſe as miſerable as ourſelves, 1 


have never yet experienced. May my plea- 
ues ever be enlarged by communication, 


and. 


_ 
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and my griefs leſſened by a conſciouſnefs, 


that my friends, by being ignorant of them, 
avoid all their pains. To conceal what 


might be diſpleaſing to her, is the only re- 


ſerve my heart ever felt towards Cordelia ;; 


and when my whole ſoul is open, and my 
words with an unreſerved and joyous con- 


fidence, fearleſly expreſs the very inmoſt 
thoughts of my heart, how do I pity thoſe: 


who aſſuming the name of friends, ſurround 
themſelves with maxims, importing the wiſ- 


dom of doubt and ſuſpicion, till they impoſe 
on themſelves that very hard taſk of la- 
bouring through life, without ever know- 


ing a: human creature to whom they can 


make the proper uſe of language, and. 


freely ſpeak the dictates of their hearts! 
This is voluntarily moving in continual 
chains, for fear of they know not what, they 


| know not whom: this is miſer-like to give 


up every convenience, every joy in life, 
from a-coward ly fear of inconveniences 
that may never come; and if they ſhould 


come, to bear them once is not half the : 
Pain as is the living in continual. dread of 


© 
TC; * a oy : — * 
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them. Truly does Lillo, in his Fatal Cu 


riefuy, make Enſtace lay, 


Ti 5 rech who fears all that is pofible, | 
Muſt ſuffer more than he who feels the worſt 
A man can fel 0 lives wens Yrow 42385 5 


port to > be ten times IN (painful as 
it is) doth not to me carry half the horror 


with it, as the forming a fix'd opinion, 
that in my paſſage through this Life 1 


am doom'd to an impoſſibility. of con- 
verſing with any ſort of creatures, bur 


beaſts of prey, tigers, wolves, and foxes; 
who are ever laying in wait to deſtroy me: 


To conſider myſelf as in a continual ſtats : 


of war, and to employ all my time in 


forming ſtratagems to eſcape 'the wiles of. 
my : ſuppoſed adverfaries,. ſuits ſo littlo 


with my diſpoſition, that ſhould I. be ſo 


unfortunate as to live long enough to find, 


that not one amongſt the human race will 
confer on me that greateſt of all favours, 


the ſuffering me to eſteem and love them, 

I muſt quit mankind, and lead the life of 

n for to be always ſtudying what 
words 


[-41 ] 
words 1 may utter, or what I muſt ſtifle; 
in ſhort, according to the vulgar proverb, 
to be afraid to. ſay. my very ſoul is my 
own, for fear ſomebody ſhould lay a plot 
to rob me of it, is too painful a-taſk for 
me ever to undertake; and I had ra- 
ther ſtand the worſt conſequence which 
can attend the freely energizing the af- 
fections of my heart, than bear ſuch an in- 


tolerable burthen, 


» — 


The Cry, during the time that Portis 
had: been declaring her ſentiments of 
friendſhip, had undergone a various change S 
of countenance. Sometimes their looks © 
indicated an inſipid inattention, and then 
would they gape and ſtare as if they were = 
aſking each other the meaning of all the — 
nonſenſe, as they pleaſed to term it, which 
Portia had been talking. At other times, 
when their favourite ſentiments were con- 
ited, their eyes lower'd with angry 
frowns; but on Portia's declaring that ſhe 
would ſtand the conſequence of any de- 
ception, rather than bear the chains of ſuſ- 


| Neon, their angry frowns were gone, in- 
: | Vvidious 
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yidia ous ſneers play'd about their mouths, 
and they began to whiſper to each other, 
that © the crea e would: be a dupe all 
« the days of her life; but that their 
« good-nature ſhould not carry them ſo 
* far as to endeavour to undeceive a per- 
« ſon ſo conceited of her own opinion, as 


* ce eee my ＋ our 


6. Partia. 2 


5 For it is the common language of the 


OD to pity themſelves for the excefs: of 


heir en good-nature, which they gearrally 


_ be. the. conſe ma e misfor- 


: bee + eountenance . 


guid ſoftneſs damp'd the luſtre of her 
eyes, at the: image of the miſeries which 
the ſuſpicious feel; but they ſhone with 
all. rheir brightneſs at Portia's deſcription 


! <a 
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" The 3 Una receives, Je Rs _ 
nee of approving, now viſi- 
bluy appear d in thedimpledſmiles thatplay'd 


about her mouth; and as Una delights in 


approving, ſo did Portia no leſs delight in : 
her approbation; and thus encouraged, pro- 


ceeded in laying open her heart, by the de- 
claration of her ſentiments, and by . 


e ca rae 


The whiſper of the Oy, that Partis wank 
he a dupe, was not deſign'd by them to be 
ſo lo as to be conctal'd from her cars; and 
the ſcorn which was viſible in their counte· 


nances, ſhew'd that they deſired not ta 
conctal their opinion: eee 


u cem. 


4 


A not the: love af renin, ber an 
earneſt deſire after flattery, which lays the 
human mind open ta deception. This love 
of flattery is ſo groſs in its deſires, that ie 
will (as Shakeſpear ſays) leave a celeſtial = 


bed to pray on garbage. There is an inno- 


cence of mind that delights in friendſhip, 


which, 
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But whilſt you, O ye Cry, enjoy a fancy'd: 


[447], 
which, far from perverting, makes the 
judgment exert | itſelf,” and is therefore 
very little liable to be deceiv'd : but when 
fulſome flattery is once become the ſweeteſt 

of all food to the mental palate, who- 
ever brings ſuch an agreeable repaſt, will. 
be received with open arms, and a league 
ef fancied friendſhip will immediately be 
fign'd.. *Tis ſuch a perverſion of the judg- 
ment, ſuch a deſire of applauſe, without 
the trouble of deſerving it, that forms 
ckoſe connexions, which hath often made 
all friendſhip appear as a crafty: conteſt for 
impoſition, hath brought the very name 
into diſgrace, and render'd the ſuppoſition 
af a true and diſintereſted friendſhip, to be 
only the chimæra of a warm imagination. 


ridicule on my ſentiments, and pleaſe your- 
ſelves with the thought that I ſhall. be du- 
ped by whoeyer hath a mind to impoſe on. 
me, *tis you yourſelves who will be the 888 a 
ſieſt impoſed on by any language beſt ſuited, 
 togratify your vanity, and to increaſe your 
=. eted good opinion of yourſelves. | 
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As 


The . now left their betings for Ws 


was a ſort of detection in Portia's words, 


which, as they could not anſwer, excited 
their anger, and they all at once loudly de- 


clared, that Portia had accuſed them and all 


mankind of being fond of flattery. For the 
affirmation that all mankind in general are 


condemn'd, when any particular vice or af- 
fectation is blamed, is one of the favourite 
outcries of this aſſembly. Nor did they 
ſtop at their accuſation of Portid's having 


reflected on all mankind for their fondneſs 
to flattery; but they added, that ſhe had 
at the ſame time boaſted, that no flattery 


1 


whatever could: be pleaſing to herſelf; as if 
ſhe alone was N from yy human 
. . 


Nn 3 th ſhe had e 


out no ſuch accuſation againſt mankind, 
but had only blamed the indulgence of a 
love of flattery, where it might happen to 


be found; and certain alſo, that ſhe had not 


Soy" the, leaſt hint of being _ from 


any 
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any of the frailties of her ſp 
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invention, that T might in terms adequate 
to the noble ſubject depict his charadter, 
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do be it 2 whole. vices "the 
| tongues of men or of dæmons could not 
paint. He poſſeſsd not ſo much as the 
ſhadow of one virtue; his heart was the 
loweſt ſink of corruption; and from his 
| wy flow!d ms but mali gant v venom. 
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The ch now ned their averted 


countenances,..hnng, on Portia's words with 
attention, and ſeem'd impatient for the re- 
maining part of the character of the Faul. 
ty. monſter: the. had begun ro deſetibe. 
When inſtead of je a the caſt an | 
intelligent {mile on Qua; who .perceivin 
her meaning, bad er. go on with ef 5 — 
count-of\Fardinand ; and the Cry, inwardly 
ſtung. With: being an: detected ae 
Praiſes awed alſo by the perrafſion grant- 
ed by Una for Portia to continue her de- | 
ſcription of Ferdinand;' ſhrunk: into them - 
ses, nor for the. preſent expreſs d. their 
D \ inward rage, otherwiſe than by ka: of 
_ 3 va fury ducting f from their eyes. | 
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8 Portia, 


EY 


ar 
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ta, 


- Nortia. 
3 ſenſible of the true character of any 
perſon, w | = 

acquainted, it is neceſſary to declare their 


an acceptable * eber his grove 
* | * FM 0) 


49 * 8 
Thoroughly to make · your 


with whom you would bring them 


actions; and by theſe alone will this aſſem- 
bly hereafter be enabled to judge, whether 


I «xceed the truth, when 1 fay that Ferdi- 
nand, on as ſhort an acquaintance as with 


his ſiſter, appear'd to me to poſſeſs an un- 


common ſtrength of capacity, and a ſuper- 


lative goodneſs of heart, which ſhone forth 
in every word he utter'd : for, when in the 
and good-humour of his heart, 
he diffuſes cheerful mirth around him, it 
would not be improper to ſay, that he is 
| in poſſeſſion” of the whole force of true and 
| lively-humovr. ' He hath the command of 
every. ſpecies of wit, humour, or pleaſantry, | 
that can be named or invented; yet doth 
he not ſo worſhip it, becauſe it is his own, 
as ever to exult in his viſible ſuperiori- 


free OH 


ty over all his companions. His learn- 


ing, his knowledge of human nature, bis 
deep reflexions on every thing that claims 


the name of ſcience, renders him no leſs 
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acquaintance. His affability, his polite be- 
haviour, his agreeable addreſs —— = 


| "Het Portia was meren by * gene. 
ral laugh from the Cry, nor could ſhe gueſs 


1 the occaſion of it, till one of them as ſoon 
Wl; as ſhe could find her breath, in an ironical 
1 tone of voice cry*'d out. You are. ot 
ll} « warm'd at all, ng by . * 
1 « tion of Ferdinan 
I Yes I am, replied e and it would 
1 be a falſe ſhame in me to endeavour to 
1 deny, that my heart is truly warm'd with 
3 1395 ſuch a character. My acquaintance with 
11 Ferdinand hath ever been my pleaſure, and 
1 1 it Was my glory to have that eſteem for 
4 | ! him which he ſo juſtly deſerved. 5 wm 
1 an Th 95 were all baffled and diſappoine: 
n et Portia's anſwer; for they hoped that 
1 they had diſcover'd a ſecret which ſnhe 


| . | e have _— to have conceal'd. | 


1 conf{fs continued Portia; m my wah for - 
1 yet never was J conſcious of : 


bing n love with him, according to the 
common 


ä 3 
common acceptation of that much-abuſed 
word. For at any time, had his intereſt -- 

or pleaſure demanded ſuch a ſacrifice; ra- 


| as than have been his burthen or vexa- *_ 


tioh, J could have fubmitted never to have 


- beheld him again, nor ſhould he ever have 
been teazed and tired with my repinings - 
or complaints. It would, I confeſs, be the 
higheſt joy of my life, to know myſelf in- 
ſtrumenal to his happineſs ; but was that 


den q me, all 1 could do- would be to 


take care that by my behaviour' I became - 
not the cauſe his miſery. Was the man 1 


love even to marry another woman, ſo far 


ſhould I be from endeavouring to injure. 


that woman, that I could not be inſpired 


with the leaſt degree of hatred towards the 


real object of his choice, and perhaps the 


| ens of is eee 


The 87 could bold no "Jovi but 
from every mouth burſt forch — Was 
ever heard ſuch romantic. ſtuff ? ſuch af- 
fectation] ſuch refinement ! with many other 
abuſive words of the ſame import; con- 
leg a at laſt i in full chorus, that Port; - 
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5 [ 52 1] | 
had poſitively. declared, that ſhe mould be 
better pleaſed to have her lover marry any 
other woman than herſelf. 


ö n It is not in the power of the 
moſt: labour'd eloquence, fairly to extort 
ſuch a concluſion from my words, as that 
I ſhould be better, or even as well pleaſ- 

ed, with Ferdinand's making choice of 
another woman. JI faid only, and ſtill 
declare, that his wife could not be the ob- 
ect of -my hatred, nor could 1. rejoice in 
any misfortunes that might attend the man 
for whom I have an affection. Such wreſt- 
ing falſe concluſions from plain and ſimple 

expreſſions is your refuge, O ye fooliſh Cry, 
from beholding truth. Was the man I love 
to chuſe another woman, I might indeed be 
grieved for the diſappointment of my love, 

but I could not be angry that he had 
exerted his undoubted right of chuſing for 
himſelf. And however we may deceive 
_ ourſelves by proſtituting that poor injured 
word love; yet is it really pride piqued, 
and not love diſappointed, that cauſes that 
reſentment and rage which often produces 
r e ee, 
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15 4 53 1. | | 
the moſt tragical events. Is any woman 


+ © % * 


her difappoinment in that caſe produces*t 2 

grief .unmix'd with anger: for, whilſt ſhe 
is ſpared the mortifying reflexion that ano- 
ther is prefer'd before her, let her love bg 
ever ſo violent, there wilt be no rage, no 
fury is. join'd with her affliction. Where- _ 
ever, therefore, thoſe boiſterous paſſions ex- 
ert themſelves, we muſt look for ſomo 
other cauſe beſides mere love, or we ſhall 
be highly deceived in our judgments. Fury 
and love, Iwill venture to affirm, never in- 
habited the ſame breaſt towards the ſame 
object; and whenever we fancy they meet, 
jet us but examine them a little nearer, 

| and we ſhall eaſily diſtinguiſh pride piqued 
from diſappointed love. 12 


The ſuppoſition, that it was b pochte file 
any Woman to be ſo'mean-ſpirited, as not 
at leaſt to wiſh to tear out her rival's eyes, 
was too hard for the digeſtion of the M: 
but on Portia's having confeſs'd herſelf that 
mean-ſpirited creature, they laugh'd- a; 

fneer'd to expreſs their contempt z and 
29 chat * Ferdinaaid, it he was 
D 3 a man 
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5 
à man of any ſpirit, would be mi 
pleaſed to hear his miſtreſs ſo alle giv- 
ing him up; he would think himſelf un 


der great obligations to Portia, for her fan- 


taſtic generoſity; he would thank her 
highly for her diſintereſted love, in,defiring 
him to marry another wojuan x 


; Portia. Why, O ye Cry,. 7 you 7 lea- 
ving out my words, and putting in your 
oyn, entirely change my meaning? I ſaid 
not any thing like what vou Have repre- 
ſented. I ſay, I wiſh my lover happy, and 
would therefore ſuppreſs an any thoughts in 
my own boſom, rather than teaze and make 
him uneaſy. As to his thanks indeed I never 
thought of any ſuch thing ; z *tis his bap- | 
 pimſs, and not his banks, that I deſire. And 
you are much deceived, if you. imagine 
og a lover's not thinking himſelf obliged 
me would give me the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
The word obligation is very ſeldom in my 
thoughts, and conſequently very ſeldom is 
it utter d by my tongue; for I am ſatisfy- 
ed, that whoever hath the word obligation 
continually; in his mouth, hath the love of 
nn * fixt in heart. — 


Gag} 


acts of kindneſs ſuch a man may appear to. 


do, his chief deſign is but to buy ſo much 


flattery and * ſervitude, which if the per- 


ſon he chuſes to confer - his favours on, or 


in his own words to oblige, doth not (as 
being no flatterer) return according to his 


expectations; altho* the whole ſtrength of 


his body and mind ſhould wait ready to be 
exerted at command z yet will his obliging 
friend turn into an- inveterate enemy, and 


he will ſoon perceive the ſweet apparent 
kindneſs ſuddenly changed into the bitter- 
eſt of gall. His grateful honeſt heart, for 


want of having paid the expected loan of 
adulation, muſt . che heavy _ of 
being Fe - n 


2 1 friend, grief 2 
With unkindueſs — 


| Portia could not TEL thrown amongſt the 
00 Wy bone ſo hard as a thought of hers, 
.D $4 wherein 
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* *Benefcium accipere eſt Ubertatem vendere. 
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wherein the two words obligation and gra- 
de were to be found. Yet was it a 
fubject which ſet them a-quarrelling. a- 
mongſt themſelves, too much to ſuffer 
them to attempt giving any anſwer to 
Portia. One would have gratifiide to mean 
one thing; another would putit in a quite 
different ſhape ; a third would make it 
ſomething between the other two, and fo 
of all the reft. Their eager arguments 
and jarring diſcords would have had no 

rad, unleſs they had Hit. en. 
1 which they could all join apainſt- Parti 
and this was no other than afficwing, that 
her laſt words contain'd a panegyric on in- 
=. - gratitude, from whence they Pronounced 
1 | - | her to be the moſt ungrateful · creature in 
1 the world; then reſuming the ſubje& of 
e love, they put a queſtion to her, which 
IE they thotight it impoſſible for her to. an- 
peer, namely, whether ſhe could retain any 
— affection or regard for a deceitful villain? 
ſor ſuch they ſaid muſt be the man ſhe 


N\ loved, if he Was to o marry another woman. 
as... 
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Porlia mit not a ready anſwer to thels: 
queſtion ; becauſe ſhe really at firſt under- 
ood? | 


23 > Aw, 
Nas at 
4 me - n 


1 


ſtood not their” meaning, which threw, the 
Cry into ſuch a tranſport of joy, as thinking 
they had entirely ſilenced their enemy, that 
with a ſort of ſhout they repeated their que- 
* ſtion by the mouth of a female orator 
8 in the following terms. — How is it poſ- 
x ſible for a woman to have any affectionn 
2 for a man, who after having made love to 
0 

$ 

) 


7- 


her, ſhould then be fo baſe as to * 
another v woman * . 


y This. b e abi as. oi anotlier fe- 
5 male voice from a different part of the 
= Cy; for?tis. out of nature to make ſo ab- 
ſurd a ſuppoſition, as that any woman of 
F either modeſty -{ or "ſpirit, could be in love 
Voith a man before he had uſed every art 
af. perſuaſion to inſinuate himſelf into her 
affections, and before he had —_ 
mage love to her. 8 


e 1 done t 8 ear! 1s meant by 

_ waking love,. unleſs it implies feigringeit. 

I And ＋ am certain a' man could no 
perſuade me to beſtow « on him my affe 

5 unleſs he could prove himſelf the of 
„% 


- * ” 


8 
ject ＋ 1 than © LP perſuade me 
ſo much out of my ſenſes, as to acknow- 
38 ledge him to be a giant, whilſt my eyes 

are every. minute convinced that he is of 
the common ſize of mortals. If you 


| gi mean by the neceſſity of being perſuaded 
| 
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oe, that you can have no regard for a 
113K lover, ill he hath repeated over a certain 


| number of flattering ſpeeches ; I differ ſo 
1 far from you in opinion, that nothing could 
. 14 render a man ſo deteſtable in my eyes, as 
was to treat me like an idiot. The wo- 
man who inſiſts on ſuch perſuaſion, is not 
aware of the conſequence. She knows. not 
| perhaps that tis the flattery itſelf which 
gains her heart; and every man or mon- 
key, who can learn and repeat his leſſon By 
Tote, has it in his power, whenever he 
Pleaſes, to make himſelf the Wen of what 
the calls her affections. | 
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| The "Te who were in hopes Fo their 
' queſtion to have enſnared Portia into con- 
- fuſion and perplexity, and to have put her 1 
| to ſhame before Una (whom they pretend- 
| ed to e and wouy fain have e | 

: ed 


GO © Q 


ed to prefer Fug to Portia) were ſo vex ed 
at her anſwer, and ſo enraged at the leaſt 
hint, that by the inſiſting on this kind of 
ed, that they were at a loſs for adequate 


twiſted and wreſted Portig*s words into a 


ver fo much as thought of; they repeated 


ED nd I et eo...” 


: which they always keep ready to fly to, 
when any the leaſt ray of truth ftrikes on 
their eyes, and concluded with a general 


"of ſtuff as fill d the head of Portia, was 


| ture. 


t wed had fix'd to the word romantic ; but 


= fell to jogging their next neighbour, 
and ſoftly whiſper'd, ——Do you anſwer 
0 1 you anſwer her, ſays another; and 
ſo on to the third, fourth, Se. through- 
Out the whole aſſembly. 
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courtſhip they were molt eaſily to be gain- 
terms in which to vent their anger. They 
thouſand different meanings, which ſhe ne- 


their whole catalogue of. abuſive terms, 


declaration, that they believed ſuch roman- 


never before thought, of by any human crea- 


Portia then aſk'd the Cry, wii at idea 


ead of anſwering her queſtion, they 


- Portia then Jochen; that if they would 
not anſwer her queſtion, ſhe was very 
ready to tell them in what ſenſe ſhe thought 

a woman might properly be calbd roman- 
tic; for (continued ſhe) I hate to ſuffer any 
word which implies ridicule to paſs indefi- 

| nite, and to be left at large to be 5p 0 
at it pleaſure... | | 


| * application of VI word romantic, 
as we now generally uſe it, took its riſe 
from the great love young, girls formerly 
had to reading thoſe voluminous romances, 
in which the heroine is repreſented as think- 
ing it the higbeſt breach af modeſty to 
give the leaſt hint of having one favour- 
able ſentiment for her lover, till he hath 
paſſed many years of Probation, and giv- 
en innumerable proofs of being capable 
+ of adoring” his miſtreſs even to "nels. 
The poor deluded readers of ſuch ro- 
mances, who thought it a fine thing to 
-. imitate theſe exalted heroines, and expect- 
ed of their lovers ſuch ſervice and ado- 
ration, were very properly ridiculed by the 
name of romantic, and is no more than 
"oo an 
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an ys of kindneſs to laugh them c out of 
ſuch abſurdities: but whether I have ſaid 
any thing which can juſtify the application: 
of that word to my ſentiments, let Une 


| des the judge. | 


The Cry too vel knew white would be 
the opinion of Una, to ſtand to her de- 
ciſion; they admitted not therefore of the 
appeal, but boldly. aſſerted that they were: 
too certain of their own opinions, to ſtand 
dy the e of any other. 2 

- Una gave her approbation to Portia by 
2 look, which ſhe very well underſtood ; 
and ſilence being made amongſt the Cry, 
the thas oy cape in her diſcourſe. 
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PORTIA 


< OMEN by thus inſiſting op 
e it, that they will be perſuaded 
to love, lead their whole lives 
- IB in expectation, which makes 
ban continually liable to the vexation of 
a diſappointment. Little miſs is taught 
by her mamma, that ſhe muſt never ſpeak . 
before ſhe is ſpoken to. On this ſhe ſits 
bdbridling up her head, looking from one to 
I © the other, in hopes of being call'd to and ad- 
= dreſs*d by the name of pretty miſs, and of 
being aſk*d ſome queſtions, for which her 
nurſerynaid perhaps hath furniſh'd her with 
a ſmart anſwer : but if this ſhould fot hap- 
pen, and no one e ſhould take any notice of 
her, 
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her, the is ready to cry at the neglect: but 


' ſhould there be another miſs in the room 
careſs'd and taken notice of, whilſt ſhe is 


thus over-look'd, it will be impoſſible for 


her to contain her tears; and blubbering is 
the Kory. 


A aſide, the 


| bigger miſs ſeats herſelf in public ar a ball, 


expecting every moment to be choſen by 
ſome man for a partner for that evening. 


If ſhe is baulk'd, what galling diſappoint- 


ment doch ſhe feel within! Her heart is ready 


to burſt with envy, at all thoſe who are ſo 


happy as to be taken out; and ſhe hath, 1 

- confeſs, ſametimes a hard taſk to ſupport the : 
2 inſolent queſtions of her friends, who will not 
fail to aſk her * why ſhe is not-one a 


the dancers? whether ſhe loves S ge ov 


< whether ſhe is not well?” She is put to the 4, 
utmoſt ſhifts for anſwers to theſe queſtions, © 
ſometimes ſhe ſays ſhe does not chuſe 


dancing to- night, tis ſo exceſſive hot. 


If the is not quite out of hope, ſhe will fay 


her partner is not yet come; but her.genergl a 
exchf yo that her head achs, and the is 
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not very well.” Should ſhe happen luck ij to 


he relieved from this moſtWptorable diſtreſs, 
by the entrance of a man of faſhion, who 
ſhould aſk her to dance, her ſickneſs i is fled; 


ſhe is in as high ſpirits as any amongſt 


them. Should her partner alſo chance to be 


the man moſt generally liked in the room, 


the outward toſſes of her perſon ſufficient- 


indicate the inward triumph of her 
mind. But a few of theſe triumphs are but 
a very ſmall recompence for the rancour 


ſhe ſo often feels (unleſs the is at the head 
"of beauty's train) at having her expecta - 
tions baulk' d: and if miſs would come to 
the ball with a ſimple mind without highly 
raiſing her expectations, if ſhe wonld con- 
feſs that ſhe ſhould like to dance, if ſhe 
was aſk'd, and was not aſhamed of Being 
overlooked, the ſtings of neglect would 
loſe their poignancy, and by finding out 
that grand ſecret of keeping her mind in- 
dependent, ſhe would ſonietirties be great 


Iy pleaſed at a ball; but never greatly mor- 


tified © ſhe might not, *tis true, if ſhe in- 
dulged- not the ſpirit of inſult, ever ex- 


8 the lying all night awake in 
rapturous 


* 


J 
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rapturous reflexions on an evening's - tri 
uinph,” but many a night would ſhe ſpare 
herſelf the torment ariſing from gnawing 
diſcontent, and bedewing her pillow with 
tears of rage and vexation for her diſap- 
pointment. 

The ſame a of thing choſen 
out as a partner for life, continues from 
miſs of fifteen, to miſs of — and if no 
ſuch partner offers, full as many excuſes are 
found out to cover over the dreadful ap- 
pearance of being neglected as miſs mage 
uſe of at the ball. The girl who is baulkd 


of a partner for one evening, vents her 


vexation, and renews her hopes againſt ano 
ther; but the woman who is continually - 
expecting great offers of marriage, which 
may never happen, knows not when to 
give up here xpectations. This is, I believe, 


a very good account for the peeviſhneſs 1. 


of old maids; and the old maid who is 
not peeviſh, plainly proves that ſhe hath led 
no ſuch life, nor been accuſtom'd to ö 
_— diſappointments. 4 e 


The 


7 


 perſus 
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The Cry had a great mind to * 
thrown out ſome trite joke at old maids ; 
but as they could not make themſelves be- 
lieve, that Portia was likely to be in that 
number, it was ſo ſmall a gratification of 


their ſpleen, it was not worth indulging ; ; 
and thus Portia re | 


But PIO none of theſe . 400 
diſappointments to happen, and miſs in 
due time ſhould receive the expected ad- 
dreſs. According to your notion, O 5e 
- Cry, of making love, or prevailing with a 
| young woman to yield her affections to 

on, I will draw you à picture, or 
tell you a ſtory (call it which you pleaſe). 
of a young gentleman paying his court to 
2 young lady's in wig way ven mention, 


we 


- Behold my young lady the morning of 
er day in which ſhe is to receive her 
lover in the afternoon, mean the man 


vho hath already enter'd on ſome few of 
thoſe ſpeeches he is condemn'd to make, 


before he obtains any mark of her favour. 
The firſt part * the day is ſpent in the 


conſideration 


—— F 65 1 
cConſideration of the manner, in which ſhe 
| - may beſt adorn herſelf to pleaſe her wor- 


ſhipper. This is perform 'd with both coſt 


and care, and Betty is alternately praiſed 5 


or chid, abuſed for being awk ard, or com- 
mended for being handy, jufl as her own 


looks, or the remembrance of her lovers 
laſt behaviour, depreſſes or elates her va- 


nity. Every ribbon, every flower is choſen, 


and Placed where it is thought moſt be- 
coming; yet the goes not into high dreſs, 

but appears rather careleſs, for fear the - 
| thould be ſuſpected by her lover of hay- 


ing a deſign to appear agreeable in his eyes. 


| When ſue is dreſs, behold her Gill Ging 


at her glaſs, repeating poems or ache 
un ef plays, ſuch a follow, | 


2 on ber hare ſame femile errars fall, 


Lot an ber joy eu then al, 3 


Or perhaps theſe, 


Dead slifc with thee, without thee death ta live. 


* 0 * 
„ 


| Wb life! my ſoul! ny all that ben can give! 
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Not that the hath any intention or incli- 


nation to ſpeak thote lines to any creature 
living, or really in the leaſt feels that ſhe 
knows any man, whom ſhe cannot very 
well live and breathe without: but her 
imagination is anticipating the part Phi- 


5 lander is to perform, and ſhe is repeating 
the language Wo ſhe ge” to ow _ 
utter. 


This young lady had en a 0 e | 


to hell- work, and was indulging that 

fancy by forming a little grotto at the end 
of the garden. She had always juſt finiſh'd | 

ſomething new whenever Philander paid his 


vilits, and willing to entertain him witk 


the ſight of this 3 ph thither 


the Ince him. 


4 Avi now kak goddeſs ſeated. on 


af 4. * throne, the work _ her own fait, 
hhhand«s, filfd with the imagination of. her 
own charms, receiving the adulation of her 


worſhipper. Philander profuſely pours forth h 


his angels and his goddeſſes ; makes him- 
= ſelf the humbleſt of her ſlaves ; 3 petitions | 


„* ] | 
at the ſhrine of her altar for ſome diſtant 


hint of her favour, which by ſmall degrees 


ſhe grants him, *till his taſk is done, till 
his number of flattering ſpeeches are run 
out; and when the weather-glaſs of the 


| lady's vanity is ſwell'd to the top, then is ſhe 
perſuaded into what ſhe calls a rational af- 


fection. For ſhe could not be mean enough 


to like a man before he had made uſe of 


ſuch perſuaſion : but now is ſhe perfectly 


ſatisfied to be moſt violently in love with 
him, and from that day forward, admits 


it reaſonable to ſet no A to her fond- 


neſs. 


oh the t time e chat Portia Sod to 4 
ſcribe the goddeſs on her throne, with her 
adoring lover at her feet, a ſympathizing 


pleaſure overſpread the countenances.of the 


female part of the Cry: but when "ſhe 
dropp'd the deſcription and was proceed- 
ing with her own obſervations, their brows 
were again knit into their uſual diſcontent, 
and e thus went on. 
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Strange abſurdity ! Strange angtles this 
of angel and of goddeſs! An adulation, 


which tranſlated into plain Eugliſb, means 
no more than an addreſs of the following 


kind. Madam, I like you (no matter 
e whether from fortune, perſon, or any 
e other motive) and it will conduce much to 
% my pleaſure and convenience, if you will 


become my wife: that is, if you will bind 
yourſelf before God and man to obey my 
commands as long as I ſhall live. And 

. © ſhould you after marriage be forgetful of 


* your duty, you will then have given me 4 
<« legal power of exacting as rigid a perforin- 


s ance of it as I pleaſe.” But, as the adula- 


ting language is not thus tranſlated till the 
ceremony of marriage is paſt, and is till 


tthen perfectly unintelligible; tis no won- 


ger that the poor woman, who hath been 
thus egregiouſly impoſed on, (or rather 


who hath fo egregiouſly impoſed on herſelf) ; 


ſhould find it ſo difficult a language to learn; 
and very naturally will all her fancy'd love, 


which had no better a foundation than mo- 


mentary flattery, when that ceaſes, fall to 


the ground. What a curſe, under ſuch 


circumſtances, 


„ 
circumſtances, muſt attend a domeſtic life 
The company of ſtrangers, who are more 
likely to pleaſe her ears with ſome of her 
darling ſounds, muſt be to ſuch! a wife her 
beſt relief from the dull company of her 
| huſband. Dull only will be the company 
of her huſband, while he is indifferent to 
her; but ſhe will not long ſtop here: for 
vanity diſappointed, will always find an 
enemy on whom to beſtow the utmoſt ha- 
tred and diſlike; and the woman who hath 
been thus entangled in her own ſnares, will 
generally find that enemy inthe perſon of 

her huſband. As from him, when her/ lo- 
ver, aroſe all her pleaſure ; ſo from him 
now flows all her diſappointment. * She 
will grow ſour, and moroſe ; every thing 
in her huſband's houſe will become hateful 
to her ſight. No indulgence on his fide, 
(ſhould he be willing to be an indulgent - 
huſband) can compenſate the loſs of ado- 
ration. She will not confeſs, even to-her- 
ſelf, her own inferiority, enough to under- 
ſtand the language of indulgence, nor will 
ſhe deign to accept it. The heart that is 
puffed up, and ſwelling with vanity, can 
Jos: 1. 9 5 never 


5 Trl 
| never be fitted to receive real kindneſs, nor 
knov/s to beat with pleaſure from gratitude, 
for gentle treatment. But I think a more 
' ridiculous inſtance. of female vanity can- 
not well be diſcovered, than that of a 
woman boaſting that ſhe ſcorns -to love, 
without being perſuaded, (that is, flattered 
dut of her affections ;) hen by theſe means 
ſſme robs herſelf of her greateſt privilege, 
that of diſtinction and choice. She boaſts 
_- of demanding to be uſed with eee 
Contempt: ſhe lays ſnares to entrap herſelf 
and makes herſelf liable (as ſhe inſiſts nd 
ue to fall to the ſhare of i: moſt 


| The female part of che * were * dull 

ors melancholy, on Portia's mentioning 
a domeſtic life, that altho* they had many 
flying notions wandering in their brains, 

which they thought amounted to a proof 
of the abſurdity of her ſentiments, yet had 
they not ſpirit enough to contradict her: 
and as there were no men in that aſſembly, 
who durſt avow the truth of Portia's tran; 
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of WR a miſtreſs, or offending a wits, 


ſhe met with neither approbation nor oppo- 


ſition, and without ein thus pro- 


ceeded. 


2 bey in — is ah bigheſt za 


lence; for whilſt it pretends to beſtow on 


you more than you deſerve, it is watching 


an oppertunity to take from you what you 


really have. The beſtower of it is laugh- 
ing to think what a ridiculous figure you 


will make, when like the fox in the fable, 


he hath, by ſounding your praiſes, robb'd 
you of your treaſure ; and you are indeed 


in a worſe ſituation than the deluded crow, 
who only loſt her piece of cheeſe; for you 
are fix'd for life the flave of your deluder. 


; The Gy now a little rouſed themſelves 


from their lethargy, and affirm'd, that 
Portia. from her diſcourſe had intimated, 
that it was in no man's power to recom- 


mend himſelf to her favour; that her liking, 


if ſhe could have any, (which indeed they 
arcely allow'd, for they pronouced her 


| totally incapable of that love, to which they 
' Vol, I. 7" 1 
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Join'd the epithets of generous and noble) 


muſt depend on capriee, and not on the 
merit of her lover; that ſhe was above be- 


ing courted, and in ſhort, that ſhe was the 
proudeſt of all her kind. 


If the feats ſhould chance to 6 
that Spenſer, in his allegory of the houſe of 
pride, makes all thoſe who are enlifted in 
that numerous train, the moſt ready to 
complain of the pride of their leader; it 
may not appear ſtrange, that the Cry ſhould 


on all occaſions be no leſs prompt to ac- 


cuſe others of a vice, to which _ them- 
ſelves are moſt prone. 


The Gry's laſt charge againſt Portia was 
too complicated for her to give an anſwer 
to every particular; but how true it was 
that no man could recommend himſelf to 
3 by his merit, her following diſcover 
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PORTIA. ET 


H E common Hacteving: lan- 
T3 guage of courtſhip, I will be 
bold to affirm, is not calcula- 
ted (even if flowing from the 
mouth of Ferdinand) to gain my eſteem :- 
nor could my imagination form a more I 
ſerious affliftion, than finding myſelf ſo 
much the object of his contempt, as to be 
treated by him in that manner. ¶ Here 
Portia deeply figb'd.) I have already con- 
Heſs'd the ſincereſt love for Ferdinand; to 
-Uſewre him therefore to be unworthy my 
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regard, is the only point which could touch 
my ſoul with ſorrow: for as my love for 
him had no other foundation than thinking 
- NE deſerved it better than the reſt of man- 
kind; the knowing him guilty of any 
action that would rob me of that thought, 
5 muſt rob me of my love. 


as Never, 0 ye 2 | by the methods you 

vwuld delight in, could Ferdinand have 

| perſuaded me to love him: but often hath | 
he raiſed himſelf in-my eſteem, when I be- 

lieve I have not been in his thoughts, and 

5 when he hath been addreſſing his converſa- 

118 tion to ſome other part of the company; 
and in this ſenſe, (and no other) often 

oak he be laid N to make Tov 

0D me. 


8 — 
— 
— 
i „ 


* 


1 ee one evening, a n 
tote a ſtory of a young woman formerly his 
acquaintance, and equal in ftation to 
himſelf, who was fallen into unavoidable 
diſtreſs by the loſs of her parents; ſhe 
had three little ſiſters, whom it was her 
\ carneſt ne to ſupport, but wanting the 

means, 
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means, ſhe aſk'd this her friend what 


' meaſures would be moſt proper for her to 


take; and he cloſed his ſtory with ſaying, 
that he adviſed her immediately to go to 
ſervice. Thegentlemanrelatedthishisadvice 


to her with ſo much indifference, as plainly 


prov'd he was untouch'd with the poor girl's 
diſtreſs; nor fail'd to throw forth ſome of 
thoſe common reflexions made upon the 


unhappy, whether deſerving. or undeſerv- 


ng of ſuch cenſure ; namely, that 
pride and lazineſs makes people a bur- 
« then to their friends, and that *tis every 


«one's duty to ſubmit to their ſtation, c. 


But Ferdinand ſo humanely deplored the 


unhappy circumſtances of a young creature 
born and bred in affluence, and now redu- 


ced to the neceſſity of undergoing the taunts 
and inſults of her former companions; he 


with ſo deep a penetration and clear diſtin- 


ction ran through the ſeveral ſpecious me- 
thods of veiling the want of generoſity, and 


a a ſtubborn hardneſs of heart, under pre- 


tended prudence . and friendly advice; at 


the ſame time ſpeaking his ſenſe of the poor 
git „ in language which muſt flow 


6 


. 32 ĩ ũ 


4. 


„„ 
ſrom ſo feeling a heart; that for an hour 
together he made love to me, without his 
knowing any thing of the matter; and from 
ſeeing him thus capable of being touch'd. 
with afflictions, in which he was no per- 
ſonal ſufferer, I could not but think how 
happy muſt that woman be, who is beloved 
by a heart ſuſceptible of ſuch true kindneſs! 


Another evening Ferdinand, by his be- 
haviour, convinced me that his humanity: 
and compaſſion for the diſtreſs'd, was in 
his practice, as well as in his diſcourſe; 

and he made love to me for two or three 
hours, more by his manner of treating a 
lady who was fallen into great indigence, 
although her extraction was from an 
| honourable ſtock, and her living rela- 


tions enjoy'd themſelves in plenty. For- 


tune at that time denied to Ferdinand the 
leaſt means of exerting the natural mu- 


nificence of his diſpoſition; but it chanced to 


be in his power to do this unfortunate lady, 


. by his aſſiduity and recommendation, aſignal 


piece of ſervice; and when I have ſaid it 
was in his power, to * * uſed chat e 


C79] 

would be unneeeſfary. The lady was 

pretty far advanced in years, and in her 
youthful days had lived what is call'd at 
the top of life. Whether from a good un- 
derſtanding, and a happineſs of diſpoſition, 
this lady was always chearful under her 
misfortunes; whether the treatment ſhe 
met with from Ferdinand and Cordelia had 
raiſed her ſpirits, or whether ſhe had diſ- 
eernment enough to fee, that ſo kind a 
heart as was in the breaſt of Ferdinand 
wanted not to be moved by lamentations, 
tears, and complainings, (for ſomething leſs 
than a widow and four ſmall children could 
move his compaſſion) I know. not; but I 
never ſpent a more agreeable evening 
in my life. By the lady's behaviour I ſhould 
never have gueſs'd, had it not afterwards 
been told me by Cordelia, that ſhe was a 
woman reduced to the loweſt diftreſs of 
eircumſtances; and by Ferdinand's treat- 
ment of her, it appear'd much more likely 
that ſhe had viſited him with the power 
and the deſign of conferring ſome great fa- 

vour on him, than that ſhe was a petitioner 
for his aſſiſtance. That the behaviour of 
8 * Ferdinaud, 


new inſtance of his being deſervedly the 


ſtions. Not out of any. dread of bas 
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Ferdinend, and not a ſet of frothy words, 
thould gain my affeftion, was ſo very 
agreeable to my diſpoſition, that every 


object of my eſteem, fill'd me with in- 


* POR 


Another way which 8 had of 
making love to me, altho' J dare ſay very 


undeſignedly, was by being ready at all 
times to give me information concerning 


any thing, in which! had a r. to 
be inform d. | 


Oh! now our love of 1 is go- 
ing to be diſplay'd, whiſper'd the Cry, at 


the ſame time nodding, their heads at each 
other. 


Portia. I dare aſk Ferdinand 1 


tion, which odd as it may appear to ſay io, 


is no ſuch eaſy thing to do by moſt of one's 


acquaintance z and with truth can I declare, 


that I have long temain'd ignorant of many 
things, from the fear of aſking any que- 


[8 1 


my own ignorance, but from the impoſſi- 
bility I generally find of getting a direct 
anſwer. I will tell you a ſhort ſtory to 
illuſtrate my meaning. Having once an 
intention to go from London to 7 wicken- 
ham by water, I aſk'd a gentleman if he 
knew what time the tide would ſerve the 
next day for that purpoſe. When inſtead 
of giving me the information I wanted, 
the gentleman began a long diſcourſe up- 
on tides. He talk'd of their nature, their 
uſe; of the influence of the moon; quot- 
ed all the books that had ever mention'd 
the word Zide, and diſplayed his know- 
ledge of all the various ſyſtems concerning 
ſo ſurprizing a pPhænomenon, till he loſt 
himſelf in the multiplicity of his own 
words, confounded my attention, and left 
me full as ignorant as before he had utter'd 
one ſyllable. However, I found he had 
anſwer's his own purpoſe, altho* he was 
not the nearer anſwering mine; for I eaſi- 
ly perceived that his intention was, to pre- 
ſent himſelf with the agreeable image of his 
being 2 teacher, whilſt my information or 
inſtruction was a point he never once con- 
24 „ mie 


fider'd, As "Wot as be had finiſh'd his 
long harangue, I told him that I doubted 
not, but all he had been ſaying was very 
true, for I ſuppoſed he had often conſider'd 
the ſubject, which I had not: but I begg'd 
to know if he could tell what time the 
tide would ſerve, for me to go the next 
day to Twickenham. On which after tak- 
ing ſtill ſome time for deliberation, wrapp'd 
up in a great many words, he gave me to. 
underſtand, that he could not-at that time 
anſwer my queſtion. - For he was not able 
to bring himſelf to utter thoſe few plain 
words, : indeed, madam, 4 cannot well” 


Ferdinand hath a ne, in his mind, 
which gives him a capacity of perceiving 
when ignorance is not willful, and a gene- 
roſity and communicativeneſs of diſpoſition, 

which makes him delight in the informing 
his companions. There appears to me a 
wide difference between the deſire of be- 
ing a teacher or dictator, and the love of 
communicating knowledge. The man who 

attempts to teach from the former motive, 
endeavours purpoſely to render his ideas, if 


82 
he hath any, perplex'd and obſcure : whilſt 
the man who is actuated by the latter, will 
take any pains to become clear and intelli- 
gible to his hearer. I believe it is cer- 
tainly true, that when a man is confuſed 
in his language, and can give no diſtinct 
ideas, he either underſtands not the ſubject 
he talks of, or doth not deſire that you ſnould 
do ſo. And often perhaps from the ſame mo- 
tives as may be found in Alexander the great's 
letter to Ariſtotle, wherein he expreſſes his 
diſpleaſure at that philoſopher for publick- 
ly communicating his knowledge, © for 
then (ſays he) others will be as wiſe as our- 
* ſelves.” But when I declare it as my 
opinion, that whatever a man really knows, 
that he will be able to teach or expreſs; all 
heſitation and defects in the organs of 
ſpeech itſelf . muſt be conſider'd as thou- 
roughly out: of this queſtion, 


| Una 1 agrend with Portia on ; this 
head; but wonder'd, ſhe ſaid, as it was ſo 


very clear, that ſhe ſhould ſay ſo much 
about it. | 


Portia, 


In = > 

Portia. There is nothing, which is 
in converſation a more common topic 
of diſpute ; and if you, O Una, will 
give me your attention, (for I ſee the Cry 
are in ſome grand debate among them- 
ſelves) I will relate what happen*d to my- 
ſelf, concerning this very ſubje&t. — 1 
was talking one day with a very learned 
and ingenious man on this point; and was 
mentioning my opinion, as you have juſt 
now heard. He would not admit the truth 
of the obſervation, but inſiſted on it, th 


| people might have very clear ideas, which 


it was impoſſible for them to expreſs: and 
altho? I readily gave up all faults in elocu- 
tion, and fix'd it down to a cool and deli- 
berate expreſſion in writing, yet even this 
he would not admit, and ſtrenuouſly ſtood 
by his firſt aſſertion. About half a year 
afterwards, I. found he had entirely chang- 

ed his opinion, and in the ſame company 
in which he had contradicted me, apply- 


ing his diſcourſe to Ferdinand, he ſaid that 


in reading Ariſtotle he found it affirm'd, 
<* that whatſoever a man underſtands he 
can teach. ” Lown, I could not help ſmilirg 
+ on 
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on Cordelia; and Ferdinand ſaid to his 
friend. Don't you remember, Sir, this 

3 + is the very ſubject which Portia was talk- 
©  jng to you about ſome time ago, and you 
then diſputed thoſe . ſentiments in her, 
« which you now admit in Ariſtotle? But 
Ferdinand might full as well have been 
ſilent; for the gentleman (a little angry, 
perhaps, at the diſcovery of his want of 
candour) only renew'd his aſſertion, that 
Ariſtotle was in the right. © For whatever 
&* a man thoroughly underſtands, . that he 
vill certainly be able to teach.“ 
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SCENE V. 


Bw y a qu une forte d amour: mais il y en- 
a mille differentes copies. | | 
: RocurFoucauLrr. 


Fon ria. Aus. Tur CRY. 


ing, with Una, nor did ** 
N trouble themſelves at preſent 
e. teaching or underſtanding. For 
from the time Portia had ſaid, that Fer- 
 dinand poſſeſs d a generoſity df diſpoſition,. 
which made him delight in informing his 
companions; they had been in a deep- 
conſultation on the word penerofity, as ap- 
ply'd by Portia. In order to prove her 
abſurd in her expreſſions, they turn'd and- 
twiſted it every way, and confuſed and 
entangled 


3 | 


5 

entangled themſelves in their own various 
_ conceptions. They were unwilling to a]. 
| low that it was ever uſed, except to ex- 

preſs a profuſe diſtribution of money ; but 
unleſs they could attain ſome other images, 
| beſides thoſe which relate to property, 
Portia's liberal way of expreſſing herſelf 
muſt for ever remain above their compre- 
henſion. However, after a long debate, 
they began to find that their taking excep-- 
tion to Portia's expreſſion in this caſe, 
would appear even too frivolous to deſerve 
an anſwer ; and they therefore agreed to 
wait for a fairer opportunity of abuſing 
her, and for the preſent permitted her un- 
interrupted to. proceed with her ſtory. - : 


Portia.” Whilſt Ferdinand was ſhewing 
me every day, that he was in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe amiable qualities, which alone had 
the power of gaining my affections, I am 
not aſhamed to confeſs, that I endeavour d 
as much as poſſible to recommend myſelf 
to him, and that my chief wiſh was to 


appear agrecable in his eyes. 
„ : The 


— 


1 88 ] 
5 The word- recommend ſet che Whole 
Cry in a uproar. — © Recommend one's 
« ſelf to a man!” ſcream'd- out every 
female voice; which expreſſion was re- 
echoed and toſſed about, till it was inter- 
preted to be indecent, and they delighted 
themſelves with diſcovering that Portia 
had fully confeis'd, that ſhe every day 
pleaded the cauſe of her love to Ferdinand, 
and had therefore given up the modeſt dig- 
nity of her ſex. Full conviction of this, 
they pretended, had poſſeſs'd their minds; 
and this threw them into ſuch raptures, 
that words were not ſufficient to expreſs 
their joy: but all; in full chorus a to 
| ling, | | . 


The fruit that will fall without gut. 
Indeed is too mellow for mn” 


Many other things hs ſai and fung, \ 


importing their contempt of Portia, and 
their high admiration of themſelves, which 
all entirely loſt their deſired effect; for 


without being the leaſt diſconcerted, Portis | 


ou attem pred to Proceed, 


1 
Portia. My love to Ferdinand, altho⸗ 
very great and ſincere, never inclined me 


to be jealous. 


Now the Cry loſt even the affectation 
of patience, and declared that Portia uſed 


them like idiots, to pretend thus to im- 
poſe on their underſtanding ; but ſhe would 
find herſelf much miſtaken ; for their know- 


ledge of human nature was a little too 


deep for ſuch ſtuff to paſs upon them. 
Then they repeated all the ſayings they 
had ever heard, ſignifying that there can 
be no love without jealouſy ; every woman 
confeſſing herſelf the moſt jealous creature 
in the world. Yet there was not one, 


who whilſt ſhe profeſs'd the moſt raging 


jealouſy on the ſuppoſition that her lover, 
as ſhe ſaid, ſhould dare to look on ano- 


ther woman, after ſhe had condeſcended to 
grant him any mark of her favour ; that 
did hot alſo declare, that ſhe ſhould ſa 
heartily deſpiſe and contemn ſuch a man, 
that ſhe ſhould be under no ay whe. 


ther ſhe loſt him « or no. 


Portia. 
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Portia. When I ſaid, that I was not in- 
clined to be jealous, I meant not that the 
fear of loſing Ferdinand could give me no 


anxiety. The freedom I enjoy'd in his 


converſation (which was indeed the chief 
pleaſure of my life) I knew would moſt: - 


probably be loſt, if he married any other 


woman: but I ſhould think I gave a man 
a very little proof of my affection, let my. 
own happineſs depend ever ſo much on 
living and converſing with him, if for that 
reaſon I ſhould endeavour to rob him of 


Dis liberty, and force him on a choice, in 
wzhich his own future happineſs could not 


be the conſequence. Conjugal felicity can- 
not be found, where the liking is not re- 
ciprocal ; but when *tis wanting on the 
man's fide, the two poor wretches con- 
demn'd to ſpend*their lives together muſt 
be miſerable indeed ! To ſee that Ferdinand 


liked another woman better than myſelf, I 


ſhould not call jealouſy, but certainty. 
Or even ſuppoſing that I only doubted,, 


and was not certain of what would' really 


orieve me to perceive ; yet could not this 
inflame my jealouſy or. anger, call it which. 


5 7 | 
you pleaſe. For that raging jealouſy which 
we falſely aſſert to ariſe from love, hath 
not one ſpark of real love in its whole 
compoſition, The very language, O ye 
Cy, which ye juſt now uſed, — Shall a 
man dare when I condeſcend, &c. is proper 
to declare that your pride is piqued, and 
that from thence ariſes all the jealous tu- 
mults in your breaſt; Yet I confeſs there 
may be another motive to raging jealouſy. 
But this ſhould be the rage of a man, not 
of a woman ; and hath not a grain more of 
true love in it than the en. : 


The cy now open d on a new ſcent, and 

inſtead of ſuppoſing Portia the fond creature, 
which they lately pretended to deſpiſe, they 
accuſed her of aſſerting that her love was 
all platonic, and of pretending to a pu- 
rity, which exempted her from the com- 
mon frailties of human nature. Then with 
| ſignificant ſhrugs and toſſes of the head. 
For my part — and for my part—l don't 
pretend to ſuch perfection I confeſs my- 
ſelf a daughter of Eve—l have no notion 


of —_ a FI paſlion—were the only 
- __founds 
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ſounds to be heard amongft them. And 
altho' a little before, they would not for alf 
the world have acknowledged but that the 
race of mankind ſhould be extinct, rather 
than they would own the leaſt liking for 
any man, that had not perſuaded them to 
love; yet now were they ready, for the 
| fake of contradicting Poriia, to confeſs 
themſelves all over one blaze of deſire. 


Portia. 1 am 1 fo far from W to 
| what is generally call'd platonic love, that 
I know not of any one invention, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, that is 
more brimful of nonſenſe. Plato, I doubt 
not, may thank his commentators, for ex- 
tracting ſuch abſurdities from his doctrines. 
I know how dangerous this notion of- pla- 
toniſm hath been to womankind, and moſt 
ſincerely wiſh that every young woman 
would avoid its alluring ſnares. A pre- 
tence of this kind hath; I fear, been but 

too often inſtrumental in betraying a young 
and tender mind, which from its innocence 
alſo is the more likely to be entrap'd by 
ſuch a ſpecious bait. 

3 N . 1 en- 


[93] 
- T endeavour not to conceal, that I believe 
there is a great mixture bf deſire in the 
paſſion which is call'd love: or rather, 
without any far-fetch'd ſtrain on words, 
it may properly be call'd the companion of 
love. I would not therefore have them fo 
confounded, as that poor Love ſhould be 
condemn'd for every fault of his raſh com- 
panion: nor indeed would I have him falſly 
aſſerted ta be preſent, when Defre is wan- 


dering about by herſelf, or takes with her a 
more favourite aſſociate, namely, Pride. 25 
1 would wiſh; if poſſible, to exonerate poor 


Love from the blame of thoſe mad and bar- 


barous actions, which proceed from a mix- 


ture of -Defire and Pride. Inſtigated by 
theſe, Chriſtina queen of Sweden was ſaid to 
order the death of a man, whom ſhe pro- 
feſs'd to doat on, becauſe his heart being 
engaged to another, made him incapable 
of returning her paſſion; yet of that bar- 
barous action hath Love often been falfly 


accuſed. Wherever Rage, Revenge, and 


Quelty appear, I will venture boldly to aſſert 
that Love is not to be found in ſuch com- 
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As "i as Portia, i in the warmth of ber 
heart to vindicate Love. from the 
ns it had been loaded with, db ut- 
ter'd thoſe laſt words, ſhe began to fear 
7 at ſhe had too boldly aſſerted her own 
ſentiments. She was ſuddenly ſilent, and 
caſt a look of 8 diffidence on Una, 

as if ſhe wiſh'd to be informed of her 
—_— 


i The Gy were ready, full-mouth'd, to 

open, but Una's voice awed them into 
ſilence; by telling Portia that ſhe very 
much approved her diſtinctions between 
Pride, Defire, and Love, and - Portia thus 
naſty readily provenyath 2 da 


Peortia. N aiBandzale- all the elo- 
quence, O ye C, that you have expended 
in the juſtification of jealouſy, I will de- 
Clare that I never was jealous of Ferdinand. 
| Talways conſider'd him as at full liberty to 

- exert his power of choice; and was I con- 
- ſciousdf artificially endeavouring to reſtrain 

him in that freedom, I ſhould fall under 
3 | ll = = 


— ==” 


taa$ 


that moſt heavy of all puniſhments, the 
being ſelf-condemn'd. But when a man, 
whom I have reaſon to eſteem, hath once 


declared me the object of his choice, my 


unbounded confidence in his ſincerity and 
honour, would ſoar far above the ſuſ pecting 
him of either levity or deceit. 


An imaginary affection, founded on 2 
Jove of flattery, properly exerts itſelf 


when it is accompanied by ſuſpicion,” 
and a long train of ungovernable paſſions. 


A converſation between a jealous woman, 


and a juſtifying lover, (to ſay no worſe of 

it) bears in my opinion all the marks of a 
8 language, properly . to expreſs ha- 
5 red and contempt. 


I .once overheard an altercation of this 
kind, which to the beſt of my memory T 


- will repeat, and will then appeal for judg- 
ment, whether the lady's paſſion ought to 


At the time when ington gardens were 


much frequented for the ſake of the waters, 
1 went for one whole month very early in 
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the mornings, and happen'd one day to "a 
à young lady fix'd as I may ſay, for ſhe 
Teem'd immoveable, on a ſeat at the end 
of the garden; nor had ſhe any ſigns of life, 
; but the breath which ſhe ſpent in deep- 
feetceh'd ſighs, and which ſeem'd to come 
from a boſom oppreſs'd with ſome heavy 
affliction. She ſeem'd ſo fully employ'd 
by her own thoughts, that I came very 
Hear her without her having perceived me, 
.on which I turn'd aſide into. another walk, 
ſeparated from her by a hedge, that I might 
not be guilty of an impertinent intruſion 
on her ſolitude ; I was. no ſooner on the 
other ſide of the hedge, than through the 
brakes I ſaw a young gentleman walking 
haſtily up to the melancholy lady, and 
they enter d into diſcourſe before I had 
time to withdraw myſelf. | When I had 
| overheard the beginning of their converſa- 
tion, I imagined it much better, for their 
. fakes, to remain in the ſame place where 5 
was, than by coming in ſight to let them 
know that they had in part been overheard. 
This, in their own. mn was their dia- 


logue. AO ; . 


. 
5 s 


Gent | 


191 


Gent. Well, 1 you ſee T am 


punctual to my appointment, but I expect 
no ill- humour; no reproaches; no upbraid- 


ings, where I; have fo nag deſerved 
them. 


i Great figns f love on either * 4 & fuch 


| expreſſ ons! ] 


Lach. [Is a 0 ft 2 Let not my love 


for you, cruel man, be the cauſe of your 


uſing me thus inhumanly. 


Cent. How, my dear creature, have L- 
uſed you inhumanly ? 8 


a | Lin a voice ſomething higher] Not 


uſed me inhumanly ! Did I not fee you 


with my own eyes, barbarous man, careſ- 


ſing the forward * 2 


Gent. Nay, why ſhould you dwell on 
ſuch à trifling circumſtance, when tis near 
a week too ſince it happen d? 


| Vor. J. N 5 Lady. 
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Lady. ſemething. louder 2 1. . it was ; 
a thouſand years, 1 ſhould never forget the 


cruel inſult. Only becauſe my back was 


turn'd, you could not refrain from aus 
the firſt ein you met. 


 Fye, my dear Lucy, how can you 


- 


Gent. 


mention ſuch a fooliſh piece of gallantry ? 


You know that the girl deſired me to help 


her over the ſtile, and, ris true, I gave her 
a civil falute ; 
girl — 


ſhe was a very pretty 


- [ith her voice raiſed not 
* wo ". bigheſ pitch] 


Oh! you vil- 
lain! a civil ſalute! I ſaw you give her 
half a dozen kiſſes: and does the remem- 


- brance too of the girl's charms dwell fo 
ſtrongly on your imagination, that you | 


cannot even talk to me without being wan- 
ton in wor praiſes ? 


G ent. | faith nettled at "Fl call'd vil- 


lain] Why, madam, will you give way to 
your paſſions in ſuch a manner? I have 


ſaid 


Wn - 


as 


9 UW 
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| ſaid nothing but the truth. The girl was 


pretty. 1 kid her, and ſhould not have 
longer detain'd her, had you not expoſed 
yourſelf by turning about, and flying into a 
rage with me for nothing. I own after ſuch 
a behaviourin-you, it pleaſed me to give you 
the farther vexation of ſeeing my pretended 


: fondneſs for the FRO 9. x 


ewe lady's tears now guſh'd in ſuch 
abundance; that ſhe could only with ſobs 


utter the words, © Barbarous cruel man, thus 
to inſult me with your fondneſs for ano- 


ther!“ The gentleman, who I believe fear'd 


ſhe would go into a fit, proteſted that he ſaid 


Pretendell fondneſs only, and vow'd and 


{wore that he was fond of no creature but 


herſelf. The lady recovering a little breath, 
thus went on. Aye, your pretended fond- 


©. neſs I believe is all beſtow'd upon. poor 


* me, whilſt your real fondneſs is for every 


1 ae girl that you caſt yup one on.” 


F ſomething prebifhly] I have ne- 
ver Engle of the girl ſince: I have no 


ne for 12 I have told you ſo fifty 


F 2 | times: 


* 


times: but if you won't believe me, you 


theſe idle ſuſpicions. 


told me of yourſelf, I can prove you to be 


[aol - 


muſt take {RE OWN way. 


Lady. [ fill ſobbing] I knd Vo in- 
different you are, whether I believe you or 
no; I doubt not but my ſuſpicions were all 
true of Mrs. B —, and Miſs C, and 
Molly D-—, and Betty G—. [ And then 
ſhe reckowud up about ten perſons beſides, 
whom ſhe had ſuſpected him with bifore, 
and thns went on.] I am reſolved not 
to bear this tormenting life any longer, 
and I will leave you at liberty to go to 
all your favourites as Joon as ever you 
m_ 35 


Gent. | ftill peeviſbly] 1 beg, madam, 
that you would for your own Peace leave olf 


Lads Call them not idle ſuſpicions, 
baſe man; for from the ſtories. you have 5 


ont of the moſt deceitful of Creatures. 


— 


This 
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This ungenerous retorting his own open- 
neſs of temper on him, enraged the gentle- 
man beyond all patience, and there enſued 
between them a downright - quarrel ; in 


which they both- exhauſted their whole 


ſtock of bitter reproaches againſt each 


other. Till at laſt the gentleman turn- 


ing on his heel, was going haſtily to 
leave her. But ſhe caught hold of his 
coat, and ſcream'd out in the loudeſt voice; 


« Aye, do, ſtab me; kill me, barbarous 
ht man; and all becauſe I love you to diſtra- 
« tion.” He begg d her not to ſpeak ſo loud 


in ſuch a public place, and expoſe herſelf in 
this manner. She reply'd, that ſhe cared not 


how much ſhe was expoſed, or what be- 
caine of her, unleſs he would promiſe not 
to leave her. To this at laſt he conſented: 


and after ſome farther diſcourſe, he own'd 
himfelf convinced, that all her jealouſies 


aroſe from exceſſive love; and they walk'd 


arm in arm, as LY as if nothing bad 
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The falling out of ſuch lovers, may 
indeed be call'd the renewal of fuch 
love, and is I believe the only love that 

can be renew'd or heighten'd by quar- 
relling. I have heard ſomething not very 

. unlike this between two animals, ſcam- 
pering over the ridge of a Ae ad mid- 


_ 


The Gy. were now Ul oo may We 
that on Portia's laſt compariſon, they 
ſtretch'd out one hand, turn'd their heads 
the contrary way, ang ede out 0 0811 
Jo, _ > | 


: — 40 u ws ee not to 
Sis in herfelf, but in the ef 
eee chus went om 5 7 


Parti. When boch a mixture 0 un- ‚ 
. paſſions, as were contending in the 
breaſt of the Mington lady, claim to them- 
ſelves the name of love, it requires not the 
cdoquence of an orator to prove it a miſno- 


mer. | 


3 103 ET 
mer. In Chriſtopher Layer's trial, there Was 


a long pleading about a letter in his name, 


either about an e, or an o, I have forgot 
_ which ; and a learned counſellor wanted, to 
quaſh the indictment, by proving a miſ- 
nomer from the alteration, addition, or 
omiſſion of a ſingle letter. Could this 


plea be admitted, where there was only 


one letter wrong in two words, how much 
ſtronger would it appear where an e is the 


only letter in the whole word, which be- 


longs to its true interpretation! For Ha- 
tred, and not Love, mult be the parent of 
ſuch a ſcene as I overheard, and have juſt 
now related. And by what juggle, or le- 
gerdemain trick it can be brought about, 
that where difappointd pride raiſes up ha- 


tred enough to excite ſuch language, poor 


Love ſhould be deem'd the criminal, -is 


aftoniſhing to me, and is alſo the higheſt - 


degree of injuſtice. I wiſh ſome able advo- 
. cate would reſcue innocent Love from ſuch 


* | barbarous treatment, and according to the . 
common ſaying, would fairly. ſet the ſaddle 


"_ the right horſe. 
Fa. - - 
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The general word paſſion, is, I allow, a 
good one, to expreſs the ſenſations of moſt 
people who talk of being in love; for ſuch 


love produces hatred, rage, jealouſy, and 


fondneſs, each in their ſeveral turns, in the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours. We do not 
often ſay of an avaritious man, that he hath 
got a paſſion : or, if we mention the word, 


it is definitely, by calling it the paſſion of 


avarice; and ſo of all the other paſſions 
which actuate the human mind. But to 


love, we vulgarly give the name, A Pas- 


$1ON, and by uſing it thus in general, we 
tacitly confeſs that we know not what par- 
ticular paſſion it is; or rather we imply 


that it is a mixture of them all together. 


Rocheſoucault, or La Bruyere, J have forgot 


which, very truly obſerves, that of all the 


various perſons who imagine themſelves in 


love, there are very few who have at- 
tain'd the knowledge of what it means. 
A true eſteem, built on a juſt foundation, 

muſt keep paltry ſuſpicion at too great a 


diſtance ever to approach it: and Iam cer- 


tain that the love which is centered intirely 


in 


ids. 

in its own gratification, without any re- 
gard or concern ſor the ſeparate good or 
happineſs of its object, deſerves no other 
appel lation than that of the moſt narrow 
ſelfiſhneſs. - If I might venture to give a 
definition (or rather a deſcription) on what 
I mean aby love, it is this. 1 


E ene liking, excited by fancy ; 
directed by judgment; and to which is 
30in'd alſo a moſt fincere deſire of the good 
and happineſs of its * as Arts ad 


> Una, with a find, Kampe this defini. 
tion with her own ſeal, which the Cry, by 
various inventions, vainly endeavour'd firſt 
to hinder, and then to make fruſtrate. 
Sometimes they tried to melt it off by the 
flames of their raging paſſions; and when 
baffled in that attempt, they tried to pre- 
vent its being legible, by covering it over 
by the chilling ice of their own frozen. 
hearts. So many cunning ſhifts did they 
fly to, in order thoroughly 1 to deface it, that 


wy made it unintelligible to thoſe who are 
© $44 I * 5 affficted 
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aflited with any degree of weakneſs of 
fi icht; but to the piercing eye of feaſon, 
it is ſtill perfectly clear and intelligible. 
This alſo is well known to the Cry, and 
they undeſignedly bear teſtimony to the 
truth of the definition, by their eager de- 
fire of deſtroying it. The motive is eaſily 
diſcover'd: for never having experienced 
one grain of true love in their own boſoms, 
they modeſtly deſire mankind to ſtand by 
them, in aſſerting that there is in nature ne 
fuch diſintereſted affection. 


SCENE 


SCENE VL 


In loving thou def well; in peſſon not: 
2 LE herein true love conſiſts not. 


Mirrox. 

PoxrIA. Una. Fur Car. 

on FCAT 
bp Eb to the various ways I 
have already mention'd,. one 
very pleaſing manner in which 
RAR Ferdinand made love to me, 
was by the innocence and chaſtity of his 
behaviour. 5 


The barſe· laugh which burſt hom hk 
Cry, on Portia's laſt expreſſion, was ſo loud. i 
and continued ſo long, that ſhe almoſt de- 
ſpair'd of ever again reſuming her diſcourſe. 
At laſt with a broad grin on all their coun- 

tenances, as if ready to burſt out again on 
2 | > the 


= oy £95 Peron 


Fa 3 | 
he next words ſhe ſhould utter, they) Jogs 'd 
; each other into ſilence; 


Portia. I wore: no * and my 
affection for Ferdinand muſt be to viſible 
for him to be ignorant of it; yet had I 
been his ſiſter, he could not have couverſed 
with me with more innocent frecdom; and 
a woman in ſuch a ſituation, cannot. I 
think, receive from a man a higher obli- 
oatian, than ſuch a generoſity "of beha- 
VIOUT. 


The Gry were not in 8 leaſt baulk” "2% 
for they f found an occaſion loudly to renew 
their laugh. "Portia was perfectly at a loſs 
to diſcover the cauſe of their mirth; but 
as ſoon as they could recover breath enough. 
for utterance, ſhe ſoon found what had ſo 
much diverted them. The words inno- 
cence and chaàſtity were toſt about amongſt 
them, as the moſt abſurd epithets that ever 
were apply d, as Portia uſed them; and 
miſs Notable coming forward with an air of 
great humour and ridicule, ſaid, that an 
old maiden aunt of hers, who never had 

2 more 


1 


1 109 + 5 
more claim to beauty in her youth, than ſhe 
no poſleſs'd at threeſcore, uſed often to 
talk of the innocence and chaſtity of all the 
men with whom ſhe had ever converſed, 
and fancied herſelf under the ſame ſort of 
obligation as Portia had mentioned to man- 
kind, for her preſent ſtate of virginity. 


I would venture a good wager, ſaid mils 


Notable, that Potiphar's wife was about 


as handſome as my maiden aunt ; for in- 


| deed, that is the only circumſtance which 
in my opinion can make that old ſtory pro- 
bable. And it is the fate I believe of all 
ugly women, continued ſhe, to meet with 
nothing but chaſte and innocent men, Miſs 


Notable was highly applauded for her wit; 


and now was the rude laugh renewed with 
Aten ae of inſult. 


It may not be amiſs in this place to in- 


form the reader, that notwithſtanding the 


pertneſs of miſs Notable in her ſtory, and 
the malicious application of it by the CH, 
that nothing could be leſs applicable than it 


was to the perſon againſt whom it was 
pointed. As Portia hath hitherto been, 
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and will {till continue to be relator of her 
own life and actions, no intimation will 
drop. from her tongue of a truth which 
we muſt here beg leave to make known,. 
namely, that ſhe poſſeſſed as much beauty 


as ever fell to the ſhare of any human 


creature ; and the reaſon we are not more 
particular in the deſcription of her perſon 


is, that we think it not half ſo material as 


to bring our reader fully e with: 
her mind. 


Notwithſtandi ing the loud laugh of ap · 


Fhlauſe, which follow'd the attempted fatire 


of miſs Notables ſtory; yet the Cry very 7 
well. knew how little it could touch our 


Portia + and the men who were mix'd in 
the aſſembly, had they not felt the fame 
read as with- held them once before ; the 

fear of offending a wife or miſtreſs would. 


ſoon have taken the part of inſulted beauty, 


although in the perſon of Portia. This 


dread with: held them from ſpeaking; but 
caſting their eyes on Portia, they ſhew'd 


her by their looks, that they were not in- 
| Enfible to her perſonal charms: as: 


The 


— 


[. 2 
The rough and unmannerly behaviour 
of the Cry, for a moment confounded 


Portia, enough to bring into her face a 
diag which according to men | 


*; ud. grace invincible. — 

Yet with a conſcious Innocence of mind, 

under the ſanction of Una's protection, thus 
the ae to expreſs her real ſenti- 
ments. . i 


1 1 wanted not to * td th at Fer- 
dinand had no diſhke to me, nor is it I 


| think any great vanity for a young woman: 
under twenty, who is not deformity itſelf, 
10 think, that the man ſhe likes may, at 
leaſt for ſome time, be pleaſed with her,. as 
one woman. He might indeed eaſily enn 
to her his ſtrong liking to her perſon; but 
this ſurely would be no proof of his love: 
whereas ſhould he converſe with her with: 
innocence (notwithſtanding the laugh that 
expreſſion juſt now cauſed) it ought to be 
look d on as the higheſt proof of his af- 


That 
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That grand maſter of human nature (I 
need not ſay I mean Shakeſpear) very judi- 
<ioully - in his Midſummer night's dream, 
makes Demetrius ſay to a young lady who 
follows him into a lonely. wood; that he 
wonders -ſhe will truſt herſelf - ( being 
both young and handſome) in ſuch 
4 ſolitary place with one who loved her 
not. Moſt of the dabblers in human na- 
ture, would have made his want of love 
for her an argument of her ſecurity, and 
would have ſuppoſed the danger to have 
ariſen from being alone with a man who 


really loved her. Which tranſlated into 


plain Engliſb, is neither more nor lefs; than 
affirming g that a man would not deſire to 
injure the woman he doth not love, but 
would not care how. much he injured the 
woman for whom he had a ſincere affecti- 
on. This is making a man declare with the 


1 ballad, e wif 265 e * 
5 4 I hive this 2 will undo . 


The rm once or twice end going to 
teak, and to contradict Portia ; bus they 
found 


= 


% SE | — 
TT 

found that there was ſomething ſo- very 
uncommon in her manner of conſidering 
this ſubje&, and they were ſometimes at 
ſuch a loſs to catch her meaning, that for 
fear of ſaying yes, when they ſhould ſay 
no, they fuffer'd her to go on without 1 in- 
3 


8 Portia.” If I ſhould even be miſtaken 
in thinking, that the behaviour ef. Fer- 
dinand towards me was a proof of his af- 
fection, yet would I willingly continue ſtill 
to think ſo. For *tis a thought; which I 
would not lofe for any other that could 
"BS given me in exchange. Such a proof 
of love is more pleaſing to me, than all 
the profuſion of enamour'd language, which 
paſſionate rapture can beſtow. | Tis not 
words, but deeds, that to me ans a man's 
thoughts. 


Here bote ting the rea] chaſtity of 
Portia's language, which indeed aroſe from 
the pure images in her honeſt mind, the 
Cry could not keep out ſome ideas which 


* ati the laugh. Then fol- 
low 'd 
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fow'd a general malicious ſneer, and they 
talk'd apart to each other (but deſignedly 
loud enough to be heard) in ſort of hints 
and implications ( moſt dangerous wea- 
pons in the hands of folly or malice) all 
which implications amounted to the diſ- 
covery, that Portia by her own. confeſſion 
was entirely in the power of Ferdinand; 
and that ſhe would eaſily be prevail a 
with to ſacrifice her virtue, whenever he 
ſhould pleaſe to make the tryal. It was, 
they ſaid, & conſciouſneſs of her own weak- 
neſs, that made her dwell fo much on the 
Praiſes of his innocence; and truly might 
|. ſhe call herſelf under high I: to 

_ on that account. | Et 


Pg Portia. As to | being ans =" Lt chat 1 
could not have withſtood any ſollicitations 
from Ferdinand, I boldly deny it. Yet 
never had I ſo. much confidence in my 
own ſtrength, as to wiſh for ſuch a tryal. 
L look on it as no trifling effort of female 
ſtrength, to withſtand the artful and ar- 
dent ſollicitations of a man that is thorough- 
ly maſter of our hearts. Should we in. 


[ x15 ] 
the conflict come off victorious, it hardly 
pays us for the pain we ſuffer from the ex- 
periment: ¶ Here Portia fuppreſs'd another 
ring /igh,. the occafion for which, as well as 
the former, we muſt beg to keep ſecret till our 
ſagacious readers find it out] and I ſtill per- 
ſiſt in it, that ſuch a behaviour in any man 
I love, would rob me of that moſt plea- 
fing thought; namely, the obligation I 
have to him for not making ſuch a tryal. 


A new diſcovery now preſented itſelf 
to the Cry; and they imagined that Portia 
had greatly contradicted her former ſenti- 
ments, at leaſt had included herſelf in her 
own cenſure, when ſhe ſaid, that thoſe - 
people who have the word obligation con- 
tinually in their mouths, have the love of 
tyranny ſtrongly engrafted in their hearts 3 
and they fell on Portia with ironical taunts, 
for her great lov of uſing the word obli- 
ation. * LD I 


- 


Una, with her aſd dio pn dif- 
cover'd by this ſeeming contradiction the 
gracraſity of Portia's heart, which in- 


duced 
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duced her ſtrenuouſly to diſclaim the nord 
obligation, when *twas in her power to 
confer the favour, and willingly to uſe it, 


Y when ſhe thought herſelf the perſon ob- 


But fuch a favourable conſtruction on 
any one's words or actions, never enter'd 
into the head or heart of the Cry ; whoſe 

favourite employment is to hunt for ſome 
abſurdity or contradiftion in the words 

. and: ſentiments of all thoſe who will not 

enliſt themſelves amongſt their n ny nerou 
train. bt ys 
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= people whom I call diſcoverers 
in converſation ; and whoſe chief 
view is indeed the diſcovery of ſome ab- 
ſurdity, which they hunt for with as much 
eagerneſs, as ſportſmen hunt for their chace; 


and hollow with as much joy, when they 


fancy they have-ftarted their deſired game. 


But there is this wide difference between a 
ſportſman and a diſcoverer ; that the game 


of the former being the object of his ſight, 
cannot well deceive him; whereas the lat- 


ter is perpetually following falſe alarms, 


and 


| Z ye Gn, puts me in * of thoſe 


* ale 
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and is continually i imagining that he hath 


found, when like Macbeth's dagger, 


there's uc 4 ane — 


for bis very bn is a ation to 


cenſure. And fo far doth a true diſcoverer 
reſemble what we call a gold- -finder, that 


filch is his purſuit, he ſculks from day-light, 


and works always in the dark; by forced 
implications ke changes the moſt inoffen- 


ſive meanings into ſome dark deſign, and 


then exults in the n of his own 


penetration. 


The Cry from inattention, very little un- 


derſtood what Portia had been ſaying: of 
_ diſcoverers : but they agreed. unanimouſly 
to accuſe her of having abſurdly abuſed all 

diſcoveries, and of wiſhing to put a total 
| id to all uſcigh e a 


Portia. You you ee 0 ye Cry, whilſt 
your view is to condemn what I have ſaid 
of a diſcoverer, | heedleſly have confirm'd 
my opinion by OY my terms, and 

uſing 


— 


U 
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uſing the word enquiries inſtead of diſcove- 
ries, The character of a candid enquirer 
is very commendable; for in his ſearch what- 
ever he finds he immediately acknowledges; 
he gives his judgment liberty to exert it- 
ſelf, and reſtrains his imagination from 
ſoaring beyond its ſtrength, and from de- 
claring that he hath found what is not. 
Whereas what I call a diſcoverer, ſets out 
in his ſearch with an inclination to ſome 
particular point ; he leads his judgment in 
chains, gives a looſe to his imagination, 
and is ſure to prove (at leaſt to his own 
ſatisfaction) that the new and deſired diſ- 
covery is made. 


A diſcoverer is continually talking falſe | 
logic; he multiplies words till he himſelf 
(as well as his hearers) hath loſt all traces 
of the true and natural deductions of reaſon- 
ing. Perhaps it may not be impoſſible to 
prove, that a man's talking falſe logic, as 
well as being guilty of wrong actions, ariſes 
originally from his heart; that is, from his 
inclinations being byaſs'd on the ſide of 
error, from cheriſhing ſome favourite 
5 = im ige 
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zmage or ſyſtem, to which all others muſt 
bow down and worſhip, or muſt ſuffer be- 
ing rack'd and tortured till they ſubmit to 
ſuch an adoration ; in ſhort, from being a 
reſolute diſcoverer inſtead of a fair e en 


| . 


Porte am with no interruption thes 
ien. | | 


What led me into * way of thinking 
was, by obſerving from my youth that 
men of ſuch parts, that their capacity 
could not be doubted, and of ſuch learn 
ing, that their knowledge of the proper 
manner of reaſoning muſt be unqueſtion- 
able, would at times talk as falſe logic as 
could poſſibly have been uttered by the 
moſt ſilly or ignorant part of mankind. 
Nay, what confirmed me more ſtrongly in 
the truth of this opinion was, that I have 
often heard the ſame man, who would one 
day talk as logically as Ariſtotle himſelf; 
and yet the very next on ſome other ſub- 


5 ject ſet logic on its head; change the pre- 


miſſes into the concluſion, and the con- 
cluſion 
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cluſion into the premiſies, and bewilder 


himſelf in his own words, till he became | 


at laſt almoſt untelligible. To what can 


this be imputed, but to ſome hidden paſ- 
ſion or inclination in the mind; which is 
working the common effect of all unre- 
ſtrained paſſions, inveloping and darken- 


ing the underſtanding ? 


Children who have not yet corrupted 


their minds, with a ſtrong deſire of pro- 


ving one thing more than another, often 
talk the trueſt logic. Thoſe few images 
which they have imbibed, are more clear 
and intelligible than thoſe of grown-up 
people, who are ſurrounded with ſtrong in- 


clinations and whoſe imagination hath, 


perhaps been pamper'd and indulged. Vet 


this deſire of obſcuring truth, will begin 


to peep forth and ſhew itſelf even in chil- 
dren, when the doll or the plumb cake 
happens to be the ſubject of contention; 
and each will uſe as many perplexing 
words, to engage mamma to determine the 


right of property to be inveſted in the 


Vor. n 1 fp; WM little 
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little ſpeaker, as any the maft ha 


lawyer in Ne ſt minſter-hall. 


The reaſon Portia had been ſo long un- 
interrupted, was not owing to the acqui- 


eſcence of the Cry to any of her ſentiments; 


but from the time ſhe had mentioned the 


word logic, they had ſtretched their eyes 
wide open, and fix d them on her, with 
an amazed ſtare as if they had beheld a 


monſter. Then opened all at once full- 


mouthed againſt women's underſtanding 


logic; not in a manner as if they even 
deſired to prove it either uſeleſs or hurt- 


ful, (for they deal not in proofs) but in at- 


tempted ridicule ; they abuſed female logi- 


cians, and caſt forth ſly reproaches againſt 


every woman that knew any thing of the 
matter. Firſt, all the feminine part of the 


5 Cry utterly. diſclaim'd all knowledge of 


it themſelves; and whatever they thus diſ- 
claim, they not only inſinuate is of no 


value, but labour alſo to ſhew that the 
poſſeſſion of it is attended with ſhame. 


Then they unanimouſly pronounced that 
logic was a man's buſineſs; and they were 
certain 


. 6 

cCertain that a woman would never be mar- 
ried who pretended to ſuch high learning; 
for men were not ſuch fools as to burthen 
themſelves with logical wives, A fine 
wife indeed would any woman make, 
who ſhould chop logic all day with her 
huſband! Then after a loud laugh they 
raiſed their voices to the higheſt pitch, and 
talk'd all together till their breath fail'd 
them, in endeavouring to prove that logi- 
cal women would ſtun their huſbands, and 
never ſuffer them to be at reſt for their 
eternal babbling. 


Runs who: bed leet -nendien- that logic 
meant any thing, but an art of reducing 
the forms of ſpeech into ſuch a method, 
as from thence clearly to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſhood, could not but {mile at the 
preſent alarm amongſt the Cry ; and o 
of a whimſical curioſity which) was juſt 
then raiſied in her mind, ſhe aſked then 
what they really underſtood to be ths 
ny of the word logic ? 2 
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This queſtion Portia addreſs'd to the 
female part of the aſſembly ; and the men 
ſtood ſilent, willing to hear what the wo- 
men would ſay on the ſubject. A ſudden 
queſtion hath the ſame effect on the Cry, as an 
attempt to touch it hath on an hedgehog. 
For the fretful animal rolls itſelf up, hides 
its head, and throws forth all its briſtles in 
order to pierce the bold hand that dares 
approach it. The Cry, on Portia's queſtion, 
were all ſuddenly ſtruck on a heap into 
ſullen filence. Modeſty or diffidence in 
themſelves, was far from cauſing their 
ſilence; for they had long ſoar'd above 
ſuch graveling motives ; but the ſpace of 
time before they ſpoke, was employed in 


F- meditating themanner in which they ſhould: 


expreſs their indignation. To aſk them what 


ki 1 Wey underſtood by any thing, they always 
cC̃unſtrued into a ſuſpicion of their igno- 
ance; and this being the higheſt of all 


offences, never fail'd of raiſing their an- 
ger. Strange anger this! conſidering how 


vehemently they had juſt before diſclaim- 


ed all ſuch knowledge. But after having 
| 5 vented 
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vented part of their wrath, by dealing © out 
ſuch words as wits, women of ſenſe, preten- 
ders to learning, &c. they ſtrove with emu- 
lation, who firſt ſhould prove herſelf ca- 
pable of anſwering Portia's queſtion. But 
it was, after the manner ſo humourouſly 


expreſs d by Hudobraft, 


In weer terms fuch as men ſmatter, 
]] ben they throw out and miſs the matter. 


For one ſaid that logic was an outlandiſh 
language; another, bluſhing for the igno- 
rance of her friend, ſaid that it was learn- 
ing a parcel of hard names in order to 
conjure by; a third, eager to diſplay her 
knowledge of what ſhe had pretended 
heartily to deſpiſe, declared that it was 
ſomething which men learnt at the univer- 
ſities, in order to hinder themſelves from 
being underſtood. In ſhorr, logic by one 
or other amongſt them, was found out to 
be every thing that it was not. Each hit 
on ſome new invention to aſſert, and every 
one was beſt piented with her own inven» 
tion. 25 
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As ſoon as every one had vented” a 
ſeparate opinion, in order to take off the 
reproach, as they thought, of not being 
able to anſwer any queftion whith Portia 
couid propoſe, they all once more in a 
body declared, that for a woman to pretend 
to underſtand logic, or any other kind of 
learning, which was properly- a man's 
buſineſs,” it muſt and would ſubject her to 
deſerved contempt, and the would be de- 
ſpiſed and neglected by all mankind. 
Portia. The feat of being neglected, or 
diſeſteem'd for any knowledge I could at- 
tain, never once came into my mind, I 
am conſcious that it cannot make me the 
proper object of diſeſteem, unleſs the pride 
of my own heart turns wholeſome food 
into poiſon, and that affectation or inſo- 
Jence ſhould be the conſequence of every 
degree of knowledge, to which I could 
arrive. And as to any contempt that 1 
may lie under, for which there is no rea- 
ſonable foundation, J endeavour to keep 
ſuch a command over my own mind, as 


Mt © 
to enable me to eaſily bear it, without free 
ting, or feeling from thence the leaſt degree 
of anxiety. 


Portia could have uttered nothing more 
likely to inflame the Cry with indignation, 
than the aſſertion that ſhe was not to be ruf- 
fled by theirill-grounded contempt; and they 
were ready to have fallen on her for affe- 
ctation with the utmoſt virulence of their 
tongues, when the harmony of Una's voice 
prevented their doing more than muttering 
and grumbling their diſcontent ; for ſhe 
encouraged Portia. in her way of thinking. 
by telling her, that ſteadily to preſerve that 
temper of mind, was the only true roads to 
** | : 


ty ue There is a ſuperficial deſire of 
ſeeking after knowledge, which is ſatisfied 
with ſwimming on the ſurface of every 
ſcience: or which, like a ſickly appetite, is 
greedy after every thing it ſpies, but is un- 
able either to receive a quantity ſufficient 
for nouriſhment, nor hath the power of di- 
ng what it receives. To carry on the 
G 4 . ſame 
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ſame metaphor, I believe the whole force 
of the human imagination is unequal to 
the finding an illuſtration more adequate in 
all its parts, to exemplify a mind injudici- 
ouſly cram'd with undigeſted knowledge, 
than 1 is a body pampered and glutted with 


poignant ſauces, by which the palate loſes | 


all taſte of wholeſome food, and grows 10 
luxuriouſly wanton, that at laſt all kind of 


teliſſ is entirely loſt, and the unfortunate 


body which is thus apparently indulged, 
but in fact cruelly treated, becomes a ſink 


- ob loathſome diſeaſes, and an intolerable 


burthen to itſelf. I had ſuch an un- 
bounded truſt in the judgment of Ferdi- 


nand, that I knew he would eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh whether I thus perverted inſtruction, 


ſo as to deſerve contempt ; and whilſt my 
behaviour obtained his approbation, I was 
perfectly ſatisfied, nor valued the opinion 
of the whole world beſides. | 


Ay 


And now the gloomy diſcontent of the 


Cry began a little to ſubſide, and they ſeem'd 


recovering from Una's laſt rebuke. Ho-. 


ever, they could not yet venture at the 


: Contr a> 
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contradicting Portia's ſentimente, becauſe 
indeed they did not clearly underſtand 
whether ſhe was at preſent an advocate for or 
againſt knowledge; but they all hit, as they 
thought, on a moſt wonderful diſcovery 
from Portia's laſt words, namely, that ſhe 
was moſt exceſſively in love with Ferdinand. 
That ſhe herſelf had repeatedly confeſs'd it; 
had no chance of being acknowledged by 
them. For a true difcoverer ſhuts up all 
his windows at noon- day, and cannot enjoy 
the light of the fun, whilſt the bleſſing is 
viſibly common to all, and whilſt ' tis no- 
thing new to declare that it ſnines: but he 
mult contrive to peep through ſome ſmall: 
crevice, and then is wonderfully delighted 
chat he hath found out the open blaze 
of day. 


Piortia. No wonder is it, O ye Cry; 

that you ſhould find out my love for Ferdi- 
and, ſince I have declared it in plain and 
honeſt words ſeveral times. I have con- 


feſſed it to be my glory. 


8 N The 
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The Cry baulk'd and diſappointed at 
Portia's confeſſing the truth of what 
they chought a ſhameful accuſation againſt 
her, were reſolved to be revenged, and i rook 


ſo ſtrange a turn, as is almoſt incredible: 


tor rather than make no diſcovery at all, 


they were reſolved to rob her of her glory, 
by finding out that ſhe was not in love with 
Ferdinand, And this they attempted to- 
prove, by poſitively aſſerting, that her be- 


ing in love with any one, was a matter of 


fact in itſelf impoſſible. She had not a 


heart, they ſaid, capable of ſuch a paſſion; 
for ice itſelf was the trueſt emblem of her 


affections. So that in their perverſe ima- 


ginations, ice or fire alternately reigned in 
her boſom, juſt as either was beſt ſuited to- 


the promoting their conſtant and fixed 


purpoſe of abuſing her with an cp ond 


able malignity. 


The Cry ſpend their whole lives in the 


fame manner as children ſpend their time, 
when they play at cat's cradle. They puz- 


zle and r e and twiſt every 
— 
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Kring x thouſand different ways, but all in 
vain : for *till they have found it out them- 
ſelves, or by owning their ignorance, have, 
according to the children's phraſe, yielded 
to be inform'd how to put their fingers into 
the right place, the cradle will. never come 
into its intended form. 
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OR T 1A was now call'd back. | 
by Una, to a ſubject ſhe would 
by no means have farther en- 
== larged on in that company, 
had Una, been abſent. But we would not 
here be miſunderſtood, as if contempt for 
the underſtandings of che Cry. would have 


cauſed her ſilence. Portia well knew that 


there was no want of capacity in that aſ- 
ſembly, for underſtanding any ſubject that 


the was capable of diſcourſing on; but it 
was the inflexible ſtubbornneſs of their 
minds, and the impoſſibility ſhe knew 


there was of gaining from them any the 


leaſt degree of cand id attention, which 
would 
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would have cauſed her ſilence, had not Una 
| kindly protected her, and given her all 
the encouragement which was due to mo- 
deſt merit. 


This ſubject was no other chan that of 
learning and knowledge; - on which Una 
was deſirous of b, 1 the utmoſt Portia 
could re 1 | a 


4 1 
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Portia. When real knowledge or learn- 
ing of any kind, is accuſed of creating in. 
the heart of man either pride or contempt 
of others; the accuſation muſt be as falſe, 
as if we were to aſſert that a pear-tree 
produced the baleful berries of the yew. 
A little learning is well obſerved to 
de a dangerous * thing; but as the dan- 
ger is confeſs'd to ariſe from the ſmall- 
neſs of the quantity, *tis more proper 
to ſay, that ignorance and the want of 
eee, is wege porn for * drinking 7 
_—— > 
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v Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring z 
A little learning is a dangerous thing. 


——— I —_—_ 


Tt 
deeply, all the apprehended evil will in a 
moment vaniſh. But, even in this drink- 


. ing deeply, great care muſt be taken to- 


draw our liquor from the right and whole- 
ſome fountain; otherwiſe (to continue the 
metaphor) 'we ſhall be but entoxicated, in- 
ſtead of repleniſhed, and ſhall confound our 


brains in a giddy perplexity. We muſt drink 


deep enough to go to the very bottom; we 
mult find out the certain value of every de- 


gree of knowledge, before we can poſſibly 
| make a right uſe of it; we muſt fix ftrongly 
in our minds this one ſimple truth, . That 
«* no natural or acquired tranſitory. advan- 


tages in this world, ought to be eſteemed 
valuable, unleſs they are connected with: 


«* ſuch a regulation of the mind, and ani- 
% mate the heart with ſuch. a degree of 


| « oodneſs, as will bear ecommendation 
„ to the God of truth and wiſdom,” 


Where this truth is once properly fixed, 


can the advantage of knowing ten, or ten 


thouſand different names for one thing, or 
any other knowledge within the reach. of 


man, ever produce a ſelf-ſufficient pride in 


ourſelves, or an inden overbearing con- 
tem pt 5 


| [ 135. 1 To 
tempt towards others? Whilſt indeed we 
wilfully blind our eyes, and keep out the 
knowledge of this truth; whilſt we uſe all 
our endeavours to forget our own depend-" 
ance on one far above us, and keep our 
thoughts bent only on our inferiors : inſo- 
lence will be produced by every the leaft 
advantage which we can but make ourſelves. 
imagine we poſſeſs. This is throwing away: 
one of the diſtinguiſhing privileges of man, 
(which even his: bodily form hath given 
him) that of lifting up his eyes towards. 
heaven, and chuſing to let them lower 
down continually on the earth, only that 
the power of trampling on worms may 
ann ee 


Tis the net opening our eyes to the 8 
truth before mentioned, and the continual 
compariſons which we delight to make of 
_ ourſelves with our companions, that indu- 
ces us to diſplay inſolence with knowledge, 
or malice with ignorance. For I will 
boldly aſſert, that the man who is diſdain- 
fully overbearing amongſt thoſe over whom 
he hath but the leaſt degree of either real 
1 | " 
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or fancied ſuperiority, will be flily matici- 
_ ous whenever he is admitted into company, 
where the painful thought intrudes itſelf on 
bis mind, that he ſtands in the leaſt degree 
inferior to any of his compamions. If we 
would ſtrike - at the root of this evil, we 
- muſt ſtrip all pain from the thought of our 
own inferiority, and muſt learn to bear it 
with mildneſs and good- humour. Could 
this fear of being leſs than the greateſt, be 

but once eradicated from the human breaſt, 
how great a change would appear in almoſt 


aalll converſations? I fancy, if a man who 


had been long converfant in this world, was 
to be placed amongſt a ſet of beings, bear- 
ing the outward form of his acquaintance, 
but who had thus plucked up this evil by 
the roots, he would be ſeized with the 
higheſt aftoniſhment; he would wonder 
what was become of all the infolence on the 
one hand, and all the malice: on the other; 
to which he had been all his life accuſtomed. 
He would then be able to taſte mirth with- 
out hurtful ridicule; inſtead of ſeeing mor- 
tified. diſcontent, or inſulting ſneers, he 
n behold nothing but benignant ſmiles; 


ariſing, 
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ariſing from the indulgence of innocent 
pleaſantry, and the Height of ſocial n 
humour. | 


na embraced Portia, for drawing ſuch 
an agreeable picture, whilſt the Cry la- 
boured with all their force to diſunite 
them. But finding their endeavours to be 
in vain, they loudly call'd on Portia to 
anſwer or deny, if *twas in her power, this 
affirmation ; that learning, and every de- 
gree of T muſt give at leaſt an 
additional opportunity of exerting inſolence, 
and opened therefore a much greater inlet 
ta arrogance, than ignorance could poſſi 
- bly give. | | 


"Portis. That knowledge and learning, 
in a ſmall degree, gives an additional op- 
portunity for exerting inſolence, or rather 
impertinence, you are undoubtedly i in the 


richt, O ye ot 


And now the melody of Fræſis voice 
might as well be heard amongſt the ſound 


of warlike inſtruments, preceding a tri: 
umph 
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umph for victory, as Portia's amongſt the 


noiſy acclamations of the Cry, for their. 
own imaginary conqueſt. The puff'd and 
ſwell'd, and invited echo by their loud 
| applauſes. They fully proved indeed, the 
truth of their aſſertion, by the inſolence of 
their clamour, and undeniably ſhew'd how 


ſſmall a degree of knowledge is capable of 


producing the moſt overbearing contempr. 

Tet they felt ſomething within very un- 
pleaſing, which amounted to a conſciouſ- 
neſs that they had falſly accuſed Portia 
ol ever denying the truth of their obſerva- 

tion; and if their inmoſt hearts could have 
been laid open, it would have been ſeen, 
that their triumph was not half ſo compleat, 
as by their outward applauſes or * 
en to make eme 


— 


ho Portia. if giving one opportunity to ex. 
ert inſolence, be held a reaſonable cauſe for 
condemning any ſuch advantage, and if it 
can be by this means accuſed of being miſ- 
chievous, every faculty of the mind, every 
fuperior degree of ſtrength of the body, 
and ny kind of property whatſoever, 

muſt * 
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muſt plead guilty to the accuſation : wo 
mu defire that mankind ſhould be re- 
duced to naked unanimated clods of earth. 
But ſuch a wiſh would be full as preg- 
nant of abſurdity, as if we ſhould deſire 
to baniſh every thing in which there is any 
utility, becauſe there hath been nothing 
which men at one time or other have not, in 
the height of ſome pamper*d and blown4 
up paſſion, turn'd into inſtruments of miſ- 
chief and deſtruction. By this way of rea- 
foning, inſtead of confining madmen, 'we * 
ſhould take away from the ſober. part of 
mankind, whatever the mad in their raving 
fits of frenzy hademploy'd in doing miſchief. 
Surely we have had but little experiences 
or have profited but very little by that 
moſt uſeful of all Knowledge, if we are not 
convinced that inſolence and arrogance rages 
moſt in thoſe minds, where poor knowledge 
by the moſt poſitive of all proofs that of ab- 
ſence, muſt be exculpated from a poſſibility 
of being the cauſe of its exertion. But I 
confeſs that, more than I at firſt intended, 
I have confounded the two words know- 
ledge and learning, whereas to avoid confu- 
55 ſion, 


/ K r —— — 
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ſion, great care ſhould be taken to keep 
our ideas of them diſtinct. There is a 
knowledge which is concerned in the gain- 
Ing ideas ; of things, and inveſtigating their 
utility; whereas what we generally call 
learning, is concerned only in gaining the 
various names for thoſe things. The far- 
mer when he plows his land, hath as much, 
nay perhaps more uſeful knowledge of 
the plow-ſhare, than the man of learning, 
or more properly the linguiſt, who knowsits 
name in every language Poor through- 
out the — | 


As this world is at preſent- conſtituted» 
what we call the lower part of mankind - 
work for pay, and by that means ſupport 

themſelves and families; yet their aſſiſtance 
by the means of their labour, is as neceſ- 

ſary to the rich, as the pay of the rich is 
to the labouring man. Did not this de- 
pendence for common ſubſiſtence oblige 
the low:r claſs of men to ſell their labour; 
if the gentleman whoſe birth and fortune 
had enabled him to have had a literate 
education, was to def; pile his cook for his 
ignorance ; 4 
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ignorance z the cook in my opinion would 
then have a very reaſonable pretence for 


with-drawing his labour, and forcing the 


earned inſulter to employ ſome of that time 


in preparing food for his body, which he (by 
the help of his cook) hath now leiſure to 
employ in pampering the as, 8. his 
heart, by firſt acquiring, and then àpplaud- 
ing his own acquired learning. I have 
often reflected with pleaſure on the follow- 
ing obſervations of Montaigne. « Men (ſays 
he) are preſently apt to enquire, doth 
« ſuch a one underſtand greek ? or is he 
« a critic in latin? and ſhould you cry 
e out of one that paſſes by — O what a 
« learned ! and of another O what 
« good man goes there ! the people 
« would” not fail to turn their eyes, and 
“ addreſs their reſpect to the former. 
« There ſhould then be another cryer to 
« exclaim —— O the puppies and cox- 
Ds: . 


The Gr were now in the higheſt per- 
plexity. For when firſt Portia mention'd 


learning, they thought themſelves ſecure of 
a good 
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a good opportunity of abuſing her, as by 
her language and manner they imagined 
her to be poſſeſsd of it; but now as it ap- 
peared to them, that ſhe had taken the 
other ſide of the queſtion, they conſe- 
quently concluded that ſhe had no learn- 
ing, and they therefore ſet up a general 
high admiration of it. They declared it 
to be the only valuable thing in this world. 
Some blamed their parents for their igno- 
rance (for they muſt have ſomebody to 
blame) and were ſorry, they ſaid, that it 
was too late in life for them to attain it. 
Theſe alſo pitied and lamented themſelves, 
deplored their own condition, and at laſt 
made a kind of attempt at talking the 
language of humility ; but moſt awkward- 
ly was it executed. However, their doubt 
about Portia's having learning or no learn- 
ing, kept them from a either 
Praifing or decrying it, and tis impoſſi- 
ble to repeat the jargon they uttered on 
this ſubject. They would not ſee how 
eaſily they might have turn'd their per- 
plexity into certainty, by only aſking 
en the queſtion. But the fear of damp- 
ne ing 


ww 


y 
w; 


ing the real joy at their hearts, on the 


e 


ſuppoſition of her want of learning (not- 


withſtanding their affected contempt for it 


in a woman) withheld them from ſuch en- 
quiry. Portia ſaw their dilemma, and 


altho' ſhe would freely have anſwered any 


one who had aſked her, whether ſhe ever 
had or had not been inſtructed in any lan- 
guage beſides her o.]n; yet was ſhe reſol- 
ved at this time not to gratify the curioſity 
of the Cry, as they had not candour 
enough with good-humour, to aſk her the 


plain queſtion. | 


Portia. You ſhall never, 0 ye Cry, till 


I think proper, poſitively know whether I 


am or am not poſſeſſed of learning. Not 


that I think ſuch your information of the 


leaſt conſequence. But I very well know 
that the motive to Your curioſity is in 
order to abuſe me, if you could find out 
that I have learning, and to inſult and 
trample on me if you are certain that I 
have not. For one of the great advan- 
tages of learning is, that it keeps the mo- 
deft mind from bein S overborne and in- 
ſulted 
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ſuked by that proud pedantry which 
ſtruts in a borrow'd phraſe from the an- 
cients, which phraſe alſo is often no more 
than a ſentence recollectd out of the latin 
ſyntaxis, and which nothing but the rod 
hath imprinted on the memory. But J 
ſhould really be glad, O ye Cry, if you 
would inform me whether the meaning of 
all you have been ſaying is, that you deſpiſe 
learning, or whether you hold it in "ay 
high eſtimation? — 


Una ſmiled at Portia's ſpritely treat- 
ment of the Cry, whilſt the Cry them- 
ſelves toſs'd up their noſes, ſaid they 
cared as little about her learning, or her 
want of it, as ſhe did for their opinions; 
nor would they inform her whether they 
admired learning, or whether they did not. 


Portia. Since ye will not declare your 
own meaning, J will tell you an illuſtrat- 
ing ſtory, in order more fully to explain 
mine when ] ſay, that, whatever faults any 
one may think proper to charge on learn- 
ing, yet that it is ignorance which is very 
often the motive to malice and detrac- | 
tion. ; | 7 
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An iHuſtrating ſtory from Portia was as 


they have ſuffered her to have proceeded, 
had not the awful voice of : Una forced 
them to ſhrink into themſelves, and to re- 
tire in ſullen diſcontent. 


London to a part of Kent, which lies on 
the ſea-ſhore, in what is called a hoy- boat, 
being indeed a pretty large veſſel, which 


coldneſs in the air, that forced moſt of the 
| paſſengers to go down into the hold where 

the goods were ſtow'd, As I could not 
bear the ſuffocation of ſuch a place, my 
companion and myſelf fat upon the deck 


find. A young man and woman alſo 
were ſeated not far from us, and ſeemed 
converſing on a ſubject which very much 
raiſed our attention to their diſcourſe. The 
man appeared by his dreſs to be a carpen- 
ter, and the girl, 28 1 afterwards heard, was 
Vor. E 8 a ſer · 

- . \ | 


dreadful to the Cry as a 2 nor would 


Partia. Some years ago I went from 


contains a great number of paſſengers. 
There was ſo dead a calm, that we were 
kept out two nights; yet was there ſuch a a 


on hampers, hop-bags, or what we could 
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a ſervant in a gentleman's family ; yet 
theſe two were diſcourſing on no other 
than the ſubject of Jearning. A gentle- 
man, it ſeems, in whoſe ſervice this young 
fellow's father had ſpent the greateſt part 
of his life, had put this boy to ſchool, 
and intended to have provided for him in 
- ſomething an higher ſtation of life than 
his birth demanded ; but finding his tho- 
rough incapacity for ſuch an education, 
he took him from ſchool, prenticed him 
to a carpenter, and the boy now grown up 
was become a ſweet-heart to Betty his fel- 
low-traveller, and his maſter's maid, | 


John, conſcious that Betty Knew he had 
been at ſchool, exerted all his eloquence 
in the praiſe of learning, but firiftly con- 
fined it to men, in which Betty very hear- 
tily agreed with him; for, ſhe was jea- 
lous of a rival in her own fellow -ſervant, 
who was able both to write and read (two 
things Betty was intirely ignorant of) but 
her fear on this ſcore was perfectly ground- 
leſs; for her rival had Joſt John's favour 


on that account. However Betty, to ſecure 
her 


2 
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t her triumptf, began to reckon up in her 
r own knowledge, a great number of 
- women in every degree of life, who (ſhe 


Ty ſaid ) were proud and lazy, from having 
t more learning than became their ect. 
Amongſt many other inſtances ſhe named 
miſs C , an intimate acquaintance of 
my own. Miſs C 's father (lays 
Betty) had much better have bred his 
daughter a houſwife, and then, mayhap, 
ſhe might have got her a huſband, which 
with all her fine learning ſhe has not yet 
been able to do.—— And no wonder, for 
what man wou'd be plagued with a flat- 
tern? No truly (ſays John) I believe no 
gentleman would like to have his family 
affairs neglected, becauſe his wife was fill- 
ing her head with crotchets and pothooks, 
.and who, becauſe ſhe underſtood a few 
ſcraps of latin, valued that more than 
minding her needle, or providing. her huf- 


band's dinner. - 
Had 1 958 TPO to miſs C — | 

or had I not had too much experience of 1 

the world, to fix my opinion 'of any cha- 

ro HR: TW Wu” racter 
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racter where malice appeared in the repre- 
ſentation, I might have been deceived. I 


might have imagined that the lady of 


whom they ſpoke, had not only neglected 
every thing that could be called neatneſs, 
but that ſhe prided herſelf in careleſſneſs 


of dreſs, in order to prove her title toa little 
ſuperficial learning; and that ſhe affected 


to ſoar above every part of domeſtic œco- 


nomy. Under ſuch circumſtances I ſhould 


have been very far from diſcovering the 
true character of mifs C , which from 


my own knowledge I am very well en- 
abled to give. | 


Ups look*d full of expectation, and the 


Oy (for reaſons beſt known to themſelves) 


full of terror, for what Portia would re- 


preſent to be this lady's true character, 


when thus ſhe PRO 


Paris. Miſs * C— is 0 far from be- 
ing a ſlattern, that ſhe is remarkably neat 
- a; 


FEE 


1 e 


0 
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b We muſt bor be 1 of our reddet for depdte- 
4 in our prologue; namely, that 


Wwe would not ever be underitood by our characters, to 


1 


in her perſon, and is uncommonly diligent 
in every part of uſeful ceconomy. Her 


father is a clergyman, and hath a large 
family. Her mother dying when ſhe was 
very young, ſhe hath rather been a mo- 
ther than a fiſter to all her younger bro- 


tthers and ſiſters. She hath indeed, under 
her father's tuition, acquired, not a few 


ſcraps of latin as John inſinuated, but a 
large ſhare of real learning, of almoſt all 
the living and dead languages: nor was 


the leifure which ſhe found for ſuch ac- 


quirements produced by negle&ing any 
thing neceſſary or uſeful for the family, but 
by the moſt aſſiduous induſtry. But Petty 
in her repreſentation topp'd her part; for 
ſhe firſt-invented faults to throw on miſs 


1 ——_— > a. dn. 
— 


mean any living particular perſon : for we cannot is 

that. a young lady too well known to need any farther 

deſcription, hath without her conſent fat for the above 
icture. 

8 Nor is the detraction from ſo fair a character, a matter 

of meer invention; for by ſuch very perſons as TR and 

Betty did we (or our. Partia) i ear it uttered; 

| he farther favour we beg, beſides pardon for our de- 
viation from our promiſe, is, that our candid reader will 


rely on our word of honour,” which we here give, that 


we deſign no ſuck particular application throughout © _r 
. without fairly giving the lame notice. 
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C | which ſhe never had, and then 
caſt the blame of thoſe faults on that part 
of miſs C s character, which ſhe had 
moſt inclination to cenſure. There is a 
corruption of heart in this perverſe and 
 fallacious manner of proceeding, which it 

is much pleaſanter to avoid the fight of, - 
than to keep continually before our 
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| Una, - who of all things deteſted that 
any ſeemingly juſt cenſure ſhould ſtick on 

any thing that may. be uſeful to mankind; 
was heartily rejoiced to hear poor Learning 
ſo exculpated, and that fhe had an oppor- 
tunity of delighting herſelf with the view 
of ſo fair a character as miſs J—— s; 
wWhilſt the Cry, forgetting their late high 
' admiration of learning, all ſat, before they 
were aware of it, for the picture of John 
and Betty. They began to declare that 

they would hold a good wager that Portia 

had miſrepreſented her friend, and that 
the honeſt country girl in the hoy- boat 
had fairly ſpoke the truth. Then did they 
load poor miſs C, whom they had 
- . never 
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never ſeen, with ten times more calumny 
than 7ohn or Betty had done before 


Portia. Another part of John's court- 
ſhip to Betty which I cannot omit, was, 
that fully to ſhew his own learning, he be- 
gan repeating to his ſweet-heart ſeveral 
ſcraps of latin verſes which he had picked 
up at ſchool ; and greatly did it make my 
companion (who was a man. of very great 
learning) ſmile to hear how thoroughly he 
expoſed his ignorance by not ſpeaking 
three ſyllables right, whilſt he attempted 
to ſet off his knowledge. But this fully 
anſwer d John's purpoſe towards Betty ; for 
as ſhedid not underſtand, ſhe highly admired 
him, and he concluded by again repeating, 
that learning was a fine thing for a man, 
but *rwas both uſeleſs and blame-worthy for 
a woman, either to write or read. It is, 


I confeſs, no wonder that a poor ignorant 
girl ſhould be thus impoſed on, and ſhould 


take for a compliment ſuch bare-faced 
contempt. Might we make the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that in higher life a man was thus to 
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| accuſtom'd to, that they will have but 
weight. I know ſhe is very filly, and it 
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court his miſtreſs, the thoughts which 
muſt paſs in his mind before ſuch an in- 
tended addreſs, could be no other than 


theſe. 


2 Jattery, I am convinced, is the only 
ſnare by which I can entangle my prey; 
but of this there are ſo many ; ſorts I know 


not which to chuſe. The woman whom 


I at preſent admire, is extremely handſome; 


and compliments to her perſon ſhe i 5 ſo 
ittle 


would be no uncommon practice therefore 
to entrap her by encomiums on her un- 
derſtanding: but the moſt artful method 
in my opinion would be this, to tell her 
that what ſhe doth not poſſeſs is uſeleſs and 
contemptible that weakneſs and imper- 
fection is the perfection of a woman; that 
I am ſtark mad in love with ignorance, 
and thus ſhall I allure her by calling her 


fool. - 


? This is the language in the heart of every 


ſuch lover, altho* other words may chance to 


flow 
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flow from his lips; and he generally proves 
how juſtly founded his opinion is of his 
miſtreſs's 125 by her _ thus to be 
enſnared. 


The female part of the Cry, who had 
many of them often experienced a joyful 
ſelf-approbation, on being told by their 
admirers that all their perfection lay in 
folly, and that to prove their wiſdom they 


mult ſhun, as poiſon, every offer'd inſtru- 


Etion, for fear of becoming diſagreeable to 


their lovers, now felt rolling in their bo- 


ſoms the higheſt anger and diſdain.— Net 


againſt their adorers for ſo prepoſterous a 


method of flattery — much leſs: againſt 
themſelves for receiving and being pleaſ- 
ed with ſuch abſurd adulation ; but all 


their indignation was pointed againſt Portic, 
for daring to bring into open light the 
true meaning. of ſuch paradoxical ſtuff. 


Yet as there was not wanting amongſt them 


ſome, who had enjoyed the pleaſure of 
having been flattered for their high under- 


ſtandings; a diſſenſion began to ariſe 


amongft chemſelves, which for the preſent 
H 1 took 
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took off their attention from Portia ; and 
ſuch their contention growing every mi- 
nute louder and louder, the uſual and on- 
ly effectual remedy was forced to be appli- 
ed, namely, the commands of Una, which 
foon awed them into a fullen attention. 


SCENE IX. 


If any here chance to behold himſelf, 

Let bim not dare to challenge me of wrong; 

For if he ſhame to have his follies known, . 

Firſt ” | JO fame to act em. | 
Br N Jenn SON... | 


PonTH. Una. Tas 8 


"POR T 1 A. 

Rn INCE you juſt now, O ye 
Cy, ſhuffled away the queſtion. 
F< which I aſked you, for fear 


you could not juſtify ; I myſelf will tell 
you from your own language, whether. you: 
hold, learning in — or in very high 
eſtimation. 


5 Tou really ſet a much higher value on 
learning than it deſerves. But your ad- 
miration 
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miration of it continues no longer has | 


[- 8 you can keep it at a diſtance, and 


hilt you can look on it as too robuſt and 
maſculine to be ſuited to female delicacy. 
Let i it once come ſo near you, as for a wo- 
man and an acquaintance to be poſſeſs'd of 
it ; and you would fink under the intolera- 


ble burthen of ſeeing (at leaſt in one point) 


your own inferiority, if you could not ſub- 


ſtitute ſomething of your own property to 
admire in its ſtead : and unleſs by fancied 
ridicule, or open invective, you could 


caſt an odium on whoever thus boldly dare 
to ſoar ve you: 


That n ſhould thus penetrate the 
thoughts of the Cry, ſwell'd their hearts 


At rage. They would have gone farther, 


had they dared, than ſpeaking daggers. 
But they plentifully beſtowed on her their 
whole collection of ironical taunts, by 
talking of wits, women of ſenſe, pre- 
tenders to penetration, &c. and concluded 
by drawing this abſurd inference from 
Portia's true repreſentation of miſs C—; 


__ ſhe thought it right ang bitting for * 
girls 
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girls to be inſtructed in latin and greek, and 
that houſewifry and needle-work were very 
improper female e ee 


The laugh and hubbub of the ow on 
this fancied diſcovery of a real abſurdity, 
was ſo great, that it was a very long time 
before Portia could be heard. And it 
would be endleſs to repeat the number of 
filly trite ſayings that were uttered, in or- 
der to contradict Portia, in what was he 
fartheſt from her intentions to aſſert. 


Portia. That every woman ought to be 
an ceconomiſt, and to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all thofe things which are 
call'd female accompliſhments; IT am fo far 
from contradiCting, that I look'd on it as 
too univerſally allow'd to need any men- 
tion or juſtification. - And, full as diſtant 
alſo am T from thinking, that what is calld 
a learned education, is by any means ne- 
ceſſary, or even proper for women in ge- 
neral. But, when added to all the uſeful 
knowledge of a woman, without negle- 
* any 1. the neceſſary duties of her 
| tation, 


tation, a young lady ology her leiſure 
hours in acquiring as much learning in 
languages, as will enable her to have a 
higher reliſh. both for reading and conver- 
ſation (by which means ſhe may indeed have 
ſomething a loſs reliſn than other young ladies 
for cards and public places) I ſee not why 
ſhe ſhould be ſtared at as a monſter, reviled 
as a flattern, or ridiculed as an abſurd 
animal, not fit for the Company of eirher 


men or women. 


| When mankind are forced to acknow- 

ledge another poſſeſſed of any particular 
| excellence, the great pains they take in 
endeavouring to tack on to that excellence 
ſome neceſſary defect, is a contrivance in- 
vented by envy, in order to prevent burſting, 
with inwardſpleen at fo hateful a ſight. And 
it brings to my remembrance a practice have 85 


heard of one of our former ſovereigns, who, 


when he wanted money, would never ſign 
any uſeful bill in parliament, without tack- 
ing on another for his own ſupplies. Thus 
to make wt paſs current in the world, 
malice tacks on to it want of judgments, 


| to bo unc Judgment is tack'd want of mroentions 
to 


[19] 
to larning i in men, pedaniry; in women, wan. 
of every domeſtic virtue; to vivacity, levity; 
to gravity, dullneſs; but above all, to a lively 
imagination,madneſs. The behaviour of man- 
kind to each other, in exulting inevery trifling 
advantage which they have over another, 
and repining at the want of every advan- 
tage which they cannot enjoy, puts me in 
mind of a ſcene which was acted amongſt 
ſome children in a family, where, one: 
fummer, I paſs'd ſome months of my time. 
The gentleman and lady, to whom I paid 
my viſit, had a very large houſe in the 
eountry, and the upper apartment Was 
allotted for the children. Two girls and 
boy made up the number of this little ſo 
ciety. One day, miſs Nancy, the elde 
girl, who was about twelve years old, ha- 
| bolted herſelf. into a large eloſet, that wa 
within the nurſery. She was ſitting in a 
indolent poſture, ſeeming at a loſs for 
their employment or diverſion, till f} 
heard her ſiſter Nelly in the next roon 
who. ran directly to the cloſet door, ' anc 


finding it bolted, . entreated her ſiſter to le! 


1 x60 ] 
her in. On this, mils Nancy g grew ſo 
proud, with thinking ſhe was in a place 
where miſs Nelly could not come, that her 
indolence fled, and ſhe ſoon found employ- 
ment enough in forming reſolutions for 
keeping her ſiſter ſtill out; and collecting 


reaſons for ſo doing, ſhe told her through 
the door, that as ſhe was the eldeſt, ſhe 
had a right to chuſe her on apartment; 
that the books were kept in that cloſet, and 
the was retired to read; that the nurſery 
and the outer room were propereſt for 
children to play in, and there ſhe might 
ſtay, for into her een the ſhould not 
COME: + UT 5 | 9326 
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Ten thouſand r rooms S þ now. have 
been of no uſe to Nelly, unleſs ſhe -could 
dave got into the place from which her 
Alter -ha excluded her. She intreatedi ſhe 

chr 2atened; hut all to no purpoſe; for miss 

Vancy could not be prevailed on to 

the door. On which Nelly fell into a moſt 

. paſſion. of rearing and crying, and 

od reven enge againſt, her nden 
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ſhe ſhould have it in her power. But 
whilſt this terrible tragedy was acting in 


her little heart, a gleam of comfort aroſe 


for hearing her brother Billy running up the 
ſtairs, ſhe flew to the nurſery door, bolted 


it againſt him, and by reſolving to keep 


him out, had the pleaſure of thinking that 
there was one perſon, however, that. could. 
nat get ſo far as herſelf. Little Billy uſed 
the ſame endeavours to prevail on his ſiſter 
Nelly to admit him, as ſhe had before done 
with her ſiſter Nancy, and as much in vain. 
Miſs Nancy was all joy at the thought of 
being able to exclude her ſiſter from the 


_ cloſet. Miſs Nelly was greatly perturb'd ; 
for ſhe knew not whether ſhe ſhould be 


more pleaſed or vexed. She ſometimes 
crept cloſe to the door, which excluded her 
from her ſiſter; and there blubber'd, ſtamp'd 


and rag*d, with all the agonies of anger, 


_ ariſing from envy. She then ran back to 


the door which ſhe had bolted againſt her 
brother, and there laugh'd, and crow'd, 
and chuckled, and received the higheſt : 
raptures that inſult can give. Poor Billy 
Was all . he bad! no- body to ſhut out 

except 
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except the cat ; and there the diſtance was 


too great to give him any pleaſure. * He 
had no relief, but by the vent which Nelly 


firſt gave to her paſſion ; namely, by ſet- 
ting up a very loud roar. This ſoon. 
changed the whole ſcene ; for miſs Nancy 


from her cloſet hearing her little brother 


cry- in the outer room, ru ruſn'd out to his 
aſſiſtance. Pity now ſeem'd wholly to 


poſſeſs her mind : ſhe could not indure to 


have the poor child vex'd, and ſeverely re- 


primanded her ſiſter Nelly for her cruelty, 
in excluding her brother from the nurſery, 


The exact degrees of envy and inſult, 
practiſed amongſt theſe little children to- 
wards each other, are generally to be diſ- 
covered in ſome infants of ſo large a growth, 
that their bodies are viſibly arrived at ma- 
turity, whilſt their mint have carefully 
preſerved every part of childiſhneſs, but its 
innocence. Mr. Pope, in his preface to 
Shakeſpear's works, declares it as his opi- 
nion, that Ben Fohnſon's envy firſt gave 


riſe to the report of Shakeſpear's want of 
learning, which — — prevailed even 


to 
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to this day. The furly laureat (as Theo- 
bald, in one of his notes, judiciouſſy calls 
Johnſon) hath left behind him a very good 
receipt, which gloomy malice may ever 
make uſe of, to, pull down a bright con- 
temporary genius. In the firſt place, obnſon 
exalted learning to a pitch beyond its va- 
lue; then by making the moſt glaring ſhew 
of his own learning, he endeavoureed to 
fix the higheſt admiration on himſelf; caſts 
ing at the ſame time an imputation on 
Shakeſpear, for want of learning, and {pared 
no pains in exhibiting what he thought {a 
much his own ſuperiority in that ſingle 
Whoever will take the trouble of ex- 
tracting from Jobnſon's prologue to every 
man in his bumour, and from various other 
kn of his writings, the ſide - way refle- 

xions which he frequently caſts on Shake- 
Sou need not I think ſeek farther for 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of his malevolence and 
impudence of heart. I would not uſe ſuch _ 
words, if ſofter terms could convey my 


meaning; but I cannot from n 
oſe 


3 [ 164 ] 
5 loſe the uſe of language, and drop half the 
. I deſign to give. „ 


Sale pear ſaw a riſing genius in Johnſon, 
and like himſelf, that is, like one who knew 
the true value of human learning, and its 
utmoſt boundaries, and whoſe genius was 
exalted by candor and good- nature, pre- 
vailed on the managers of the theatre to 
encourage Johnſon, and to exhibit his firſt 

performance on the ſtage. After Shakeſpear 
had nourifh*d in his breaſt this young and ve- 
nomous ſnake, now grown to maturity, and 
warm'd by his friendly boſom, Ben Johnſon, 
like himſelf, that is, like one wha poſ- 
ſeſs' d ſo much of genius as to make him 
graſp at the fame of having all; ſpurn'd at 
_ Fi 1 his generous benefactor, caught the ears of 
18 the multitude by ſharp expreſſions againſt 
1 Y him, which he calbd humour, and I call 
1 ſpite, and endeavoured to threw all the 
4 . obſtacles he could invent in the way of 
Sbaleſpear's race to the goal of fame. But 
| Shakeſpear could never be provoked to return 
ſuch paltry ſpite; he, like the ſtrong 
| maſtiff, ſteadily paſs'd by the whiffling 
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cur., unheeding of his yelpings. I know the 
men (as Montaigne ſays of Plutarch, and 


ſome other writers) to their inmoſt ſouls; 
I know them by their works. Shakeſpear. 
indeed had no cauſe to diſguiſe himſelf; 
and Johnſon's malice was too obſtreperous 
for his management; he could not reſtrain 
it from breaking out, where gratitude 


ſhould have with-held it, and with the mo- 


nument he hath left to poſterity of his 
genius, he hath join'd to it a ſtrong picture 
of his unconquerable envy. 


The Cry, not in the leaſt obſerving what 
Portia had ſaid of the character of the man, 
began to accuſe her of a total want of hu- 
mour, in not being pleated with ſuch en- 
tertaining characters, as are drawn by Ben 
Jobhnſon. Then ſome were ſounding the 
praiſes of Bobadel, others of the jealous 
Kitely, and all joined in admiration of the 


diverting. figure of maſter Stephen, when 


he ſaw _ broken toledo. 


RA Very july O ye Cry, have 


uu pointed out the humour of three very 


g-23% eentertaining 
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entertaining comic Sede which hive 


_ writings more than I do. 


and for his tragedies, the ſpeeches are ex- 
tremely fine, both in his Catiline, and his 
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lately gained ſuch merited applauſe ; nor is 
there any one amongſt you, who can 
admire the beauties of ſome of Ben Fohnſor's 
For, beſides the 
foregoing ones, which by the force of in- 
imitable action have made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on your memories, there is Morſe, 
Macilente, lady Woud-be, and many other 
ſtrong, pictures of nature, in his comedies: 


Sejanus: his juſt picture alſo of an inexor- 
able mob, in their uſage of Seęjanuss 
dau ohter, where the diſtreſs muſt move the 
hardeſt heart, are ſuch-proofs of genius as 
have often pleaſed my fancy, and claim d 
my admiration, 1 

The Cry were now all agape, and as her 
were conſcious that to give merited praiſe, 

-without being blind to glaring faults, was 
not in themſelves (notwithſtanding, when 
it ſerved their purpoſe, 'they were always 

ready loudly to clamour for impartiality) 
they could not imagine what Portia meant 
by — ſuch teſtimony to Ben Johnſon's 

genius 


| condemn'd his malice. 


55 ſerving ** 
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genius as 4a writer, ſince ſhe had before 


. 


Pertis, I ſhould be athamed: of myfell. 


if I would not acknowledge the merit of 


Ben Fohnſon as a writer; but a Capacity 
for writing holds ſo very low a place in 
my eſteem, when weigh'd in the ba- 


lance with an honeſt heart, that with me 
(and I wiſh it was the ſame with every 
other human creature) it hath no chance 


of concealing one grain of malice or 
envy; had Ben Johnſon known the in- 


ſignificancy of genius in compariſon with 


a benevolent heart, he had been contented 


with himſelf, had borne to have taken the 


ſecond rank, had loved his friend Shake- 
ſpear inſtead of abuſing him, had there- 
been a happier man whilſt he lived, 
behind him RR fame (if 


reaſonable man; and it might alſo have 
been untainted with that malice, which is 
now too viſible to be concealed from ob- 


Altho: 
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Attho? (as I before ſaid) I would will- 
ingly acknowledge all Ben's. merit as a 
writer; yet would I wiſh to ſet his malig- 
nant envy. in full view, that the face of 


ſuch envy may be known whenever it 


dares to make its odious appearance; nor 
would I willingly have mankind bully'd 
into becoming the paltry inſtruments to 
gratify the ſpleen of malignant envy, by 


turning their eyes averſe from one of the 
greateſt glories of the human race. 


I The Cy toſs d up their noſes, and ſaid 
that they ſhould not condemn Ben Johnſen, 


becauſe Portia had pleaſed to abuſe him; 
nor woulg they blindly admire Shakeſpear, 
becauſe ſhe thought proper to puff him off 


as ſomething ſo very extraordinary: and 


then with the higheſt inſult they 3 


1y threw about the word Porr, and wittily 


told her ſhe would do well to enliſt herſelf 


in that office to ſome modern author. A 


loud laugh of triumph re- echo'd through 
the throng; and Portia unheeding of their 


rude behaviour thus purſued her ſubject. 


- —_ vhs, Penis. 
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Portia. The author of Joſeph Andrews 
hath gone through the ſeveral degrees of 
envy, from the lower claſſes of mea to 
thoſe juſt above them, as alſo the. degrees 
of inſult from the upper rank to-thoſe be- 


low them, in my opinion very judiciouſly , 


and whenever I ſee his obſervations exem- 


plified by inſult exerting itſelf over the de- 


gree juſt below it,, my remembrance al- 
ways preſents me with a ſcene that I once 
ſaw perform'd between two monkeys, which 
were for a long time ſhewn amongſt the 
curious ſights at the Tower. One the keeper 
dignified with the name of the wwi/e monkey, 


and the other he debaſed with the appellation 


of fookſh pug. It appeared indeed to me, that 
it was nothing more than a violent deafneſs 
which had ſeized the poor wretch, and pre- 


vented his obeying the word of command, 


and no ſort of incapacity, that brought on 
him this imputation, and degraded him 
below his companion, who was praiſed for 
his ſuperior wiſdom. For ſuch was the 


force of compariſon in this caſe, that it 


gave the en men 


key. : 2 
Vor. I. * Firſt, 
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Firſt, the wiſe monkey, at the command 
of his maſter, diſplay'd his various feats 
of activity to the great delight of all his 
beholders. But there was yet a higher en- 
tertainment in ſtore, which was no other 
than the inſult practiſed by the wiſe monkey 
ever the fooliſh one, who either from ſtupi- 


0 


dity or deafneſs, was indeed perfectly in- 


capable of obeying his maſter's commands. 


On which the <wi/e - monkey again repeated 


the various little tricks which the other 
.could not perform ; then ſtrutted, chat- 
tered, and convulſed himſelf into ſuch a 


number of inſulting ſneers and geſtures, 


importing contempt, that ſurely pug muſt 
have been, a narrow obſerver of his, maſ- 
ter MAN, before .he could be ſo perfect in 
them all. But the poor little inſulted 
animal eſcaped every degree of ſuffering 
from his inſults, for he was happily igno- 


rant of what they meant. But the w/e 


monkey was reſolved not to be ſo baffled : 
he found out therefore a method of pro- 


ceeding, which muſt be felt by both the 
wiſe and fooliſh, and beat Shag poor dea 


wretch till he almoſt left him for dead ; 3 
| | 5 ++ 7. 3000 


LEV 
—_ grinn'd and chattered aloud with the 


thoughts of his own facetious behaviour. 
I aſk'd the keeper why he ſuffer'd the 


poor little animal to be ſo barbarouſly 
treated; who replied, that moſt of the 


_ gentlemen and ladies who came to the 


Tower, were ſo pleaſed with the eſſential. 
differencebetween the wiſe and fooliſh monkey, 
that the ſhewing them made a very con- 


ſiderable part of his profit. I obſerved 


indeed ſome people then preſent, who 
ſeem'd highly delighted with the ſport, as 
they thought proper to term it: for they 


ſpurr'd the wiſe monkey on with, © Well 


done wiſe pug—at him again —there 
« you have him on this fide—now you 
* have him on tother,” with many more 
ſuch words of encouragement, as are pro- 
per to be made uſe of at a prize-fighting. 


Peals of applauſe burft forth in rattling 
ſounds, till the vanity of the monkey was 


puffed up to. its utmoſt height, and he ſtood 
collected in his own wiſdom. This ſcene 


I have always call'd the pie ruRE. I wiſh 


it was an original inſtead of a copy; but 
alas monkeys can but imitate, and have 
* 2 never 


[ 172 J | 
never yet had the honour of being. called 
inventors. But whenever we ſee inſult to 
be the effect of any ſuperiority, either na- 
tural or acquired; we may I believe with 
certainty conclude, that the degree of ſuch 
ſuperiority is not greater, than that of w/e 
pug over his unfortunate brother. 
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Nequidquam ſapere ſapientem qui ipſi bi 
prodeſſe non quiret — Non enim paranda 
nobis om ſed fruenda ſapientia eſt. 


Ex ENxNIO & CICERONE... 


Pon ria. Una. TRE Cam 


the higheſt rage and indignation 
BD againſt Portia, and were cla- 
I roads loud in their accuſa- 


tion of her having treated them with con- 
tempt, in imagining that ſtories of chil- 
dren and monkeys were beſt adapted to 
their weak comprehenſion. 


Portia. ' I am now cenſured of acting a 
part, to which of, all others my nature is 


moſt averſe. To treat any living creature 
with contempt, I hope is nct in my dil- - 
poſition ; and whenever I bend one thought | 
1 3 towards 


4 HE cry were atpreſent fill'd with 
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towards pointing out a weak comprehen- 
ſion as an object of ſcorn, may that ſcorn 
be deſervedly retorted on my own arrogant, 
and conſequently moſt contemptible head. 
But if the higheſt inſolence reigned in my 
boſom on that ſcore, tis almoſt impoſſible 
that I. could be guilty of the intention 
with which I am now accuſed, in ſtories I 
have or ſhall relate before this particular 
aſſembly, 


The gloomy lowering looks of the Cry 
ſuddenly brighten'd up; for, doating on 
the word aſſembly applied to themſelves, 
they looked with an air of ſatisfied dignity, 
each as a part of ſuch a collective body. 
They forgot indeed that Portia's words, 
Which imply'd reſpe& for her audience, 
could in any degree be applicable to Una, 
for a very palpable reaſon, namely, that 
they did not at that inſtant remember that 
na was preſent, for they had no leiſure 
to look at her, their eyes being all ſepa- 
rately fixed on themſelves ; and every one 
tacitly making uſe of that figure in rhe- 
toric, which includes the whole in a part. 
_ Thus 


[ 195 } 


Thus agreeably employ'd, they retracted 


their accuſation, and unanimoully declar- 
ed that, 'twas impoſlible for Portia to be fo 
daringly ſilly, as to think of treating them 


with contempt. Portia inwardly ſmiled at 
the odd turns in the mind of the CH, and 


thus proceeded. 


Portia. Stories and exemplars from un⸗ 
— diſguiſed nature, are moſt properly uſed 


. we have a mind to trace meer ſimple 


nature; for When in ſuch refearches we 
labour through the windings of art, we 
often impoſe upon Saler and have, 
not the leaſt deſire of knowing the truth. 


Yet in the moſt labour'd and adorn'd poetic 


fables it is poſſible, nay, far from difficult, 


to find the moſt eaſy and familiar inſtru- 


ction. I remember that the learned and 
ingenious Boſſu gives the following defini- 


tion of fable. 


Ae fable (ſays he) is a diſcourſe in- 


6 vented to form the manners by inſtru- 


I 10 5 Ctions, 


— * 


—— — 


la fable eſt un diſcours invente pour former les 


mœurs par des inftruftions deguiſces ſous les allegories 
d'une 2 Baſſu, Traitẽ du Poeme Epic, Iiv. 1. ch. 3. 
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« Cons, diſguiſed under the . of 


aun ation.” 


« Theſe “ ingenious inventions (in ano- 
ther place ſays the ſame author) under 
* which the truth was diſguiſed, bore for 
© their excellency the name of FABLES 
that is to ſay, of worps; as if there - 
was as great a difference between the fa- 
e bulous diſcourſes of the wiſe, and the 
* common language of the vulgar, as there 
is between the ſpeech of man and the 
< ſounds uſed by brutes, to expreſs their 
© paſſions and ſenſations.” _ | 


} 


The name of an acknowledged autho- 


rity hath always great weight with the Cry; 
and as Portia profeſs d to = ſpeaking 
from 


La verits ẽtoit ordinairement deguilth ſous ces in- 
ventions ingenieuſes, qui pour leur excellence portent le 
nom de FABLES, c'eſt a dire de PAROLES ; comme s' il 
a voit autant de difference entre ces diſcourſe ſabuleux 
ces favans, et le language ordinaire du peuple; qu” il y 
en a entre la parole propre aux hommes, et les voix dont 
uſent les brutes pour marquer lerus paſſions et leurs r 
mens. liv. 1. ch, 2. i 


1 77 J 
from Boſſu, they without interruption gave 
her their attention. | 


Portia. There appears not perhaps at 
firſt view, any great degree of excellence 
in the appellation of a wor, by which 


the French critic (taken too as he ſays from 


Ariftotle) honours his fable: for according 
to the vulgar notion of a worD, which 
may be either good, bad, or indifferent, it 
rather degrades to common conceptions: 


this ingenious invention, which is to in- 


ſtruct mankind: but if we will add, that 
it is (or at leaſt contains in it) he watch- 
word given only to the few, that it is the 
key which admits the adept into thoſe 
inner apartments from whence the vulgar 
are excluded, or in ſhort that it is, accord- 
ing to the common ſaying, a word to the 
wiſe, we ſhall I believe have a full and 
perfect idea of what is contained under 
the term fable. In what manner the Liad 
and Odyſſee of Homer, as alſo the Æneid 
of Virgil, may be called fables, as juſtly 
as any of the ſtories which bear that name 
written. by Aſop, Baſſu hath very clearly 

| 13 8 No 5 
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explained; and hath ſhewn us that under 
the quarrel of Achilles. and Agamemnon, 
whilſt the vulgar are amuling themſelves 
with the deſcriptions of battles, . feaſts, Sc. 
there is to be found a uſeful word to the 
wiſe, And by the ſame rule many a ſtory 
left us on record may be turned into a 
leſſon of inſtruction. There is indeed in 
every ſtory worth either remembering or 
repeating, a word to the vulgar, and a 
| word to the wiſe. Let us take for inſtance 

what is reported of Alexander the great, 
namely, that he extended his conqueſts ſo 
as to become maſter of the known world; 
and then ſat down and, wept, becauſe he 
knew of no more worlds to Re 4 


Ast to thoſe people who id conſider | 
this, as only one hiſtorical fact added to 
the number with which their memories 
are already crowded, they are ſcarcely in- 
deed worth mentioning. But if a country 
fellow, whoſe images, not for want of 
capacity but leiſure to reflect, have ſeldom 
gone farther than the outward objects of 
his labour, whoſe mind or body hath not 

travelled 


he would think what a huge man was this 
Alexander, who could conquer the whole 


to the latter part of the ſtory of Alexander*s . 


ing this ſtory, would ſympathize with the 
mighty conqueror .z would. follow him 
with joy in all his victories and at the end 
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travelled beyond his own pariſh or the 
neighbouring villages round about, was 
to be told this ſtory of Alexander the great; 


world! which too ourCo/zaClout would confine : 
perhaps. to his one pariſh, and would ſtare 
with aſtoniſhment at the giant who could- 
conquer the ſquire and all his tenants, 
who could ſeize on his coach and ſix, his 
large retinue, and take even madam in all 
her ſilk. and jewels a priſoner. And as 


crying for more worlds to conquer, our 
ruſtic would ſoon pronounce him a. fool; , 
and boldly declare that he himſelf ſhould . 
not cry if he had but one half of the 
world, nor would care one farthing whe 
was in poſſeſſion of the other. 


The ambitious man in, the purſuit of 
glory and conqueſts, on hearing or read- 


(altho* he might not ſhed tears) would 
be vexed at ſuch a bs. to human gran- 
| x deurz, 


Cr 


1 
deur, and would wiſh with Alexander, when 
the earth was ſubdued, to extend his con- 


! queſts to the heavens. But the philoſopher, 
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the man of cool reflexion, who hath ac- 
cuſtom'd himſelf to weigh the true value 
of all earthly enjoyments, would find this 
word to the wiſe in the before-mentioned 
ſtory : That man not only enſlaves him- 
“ ſelf in the vain purſuits of ambition; 
but that the attainment of his utmoſt. 
«« deſires, and the extending his conqueſts | 
even beyond his firſt moſt ſanguine 
« „ hopes, wil but bring to his view the 

* ſhort bound of his career, and the im- 
« r of * en 


The different Plan paſſed on this 
ſtory by the hero and the ruſtic is owing 
to this; that the former, warm in his paſ- 
ſions, and having his imagination filled 
with the ſame glorious purſuits, is ſo far 
from looking with any gaping admiration 
. at Alexander, that he hopes ſoon to over- 

take him: whilſt the latter, having no 
byas from inclination, comes, in the point- 
ed part of the ſtory, moch nearer the 
| truth: 
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truth: for he laughs at Alexander's childiſh 


tears; and *tis inexperience of mankind 


alone that makes Colin Clout imagine, that 
a perſon who had conquered one half of 


the world, could be contented without ſub- 


_— the other. 
= he Cry pes no ſort of diſpleaſure 


at what Portia had been ſaying, concerning 


the word to the wiſe, which might be ex- 
tracted from fables, and the hiſtories of 
great men; and nodded their heads on each 
other, as if conſcious of being themſelves 


the wiſe, and far above the vulgar, 


Portia. Tis the ** and outward or- 


naments of poetical fables, and hiſtorical 


relations, which make their moral not 
always obvious to vulgar ſimplicity; for 
the ſubſtance of this ſtory of Alexander 
every nurſe is ſenſible of, who tells you, 
that the more a child is humoured and in- 
dulged in play things, the more will it cry 
and roar for a new ſet of baubles. When 
we farther conſider the moral of the fable 
of Homer's Odyſſee, as pointed out by Boſſu, 
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and which he ſays is equally applicable i in 


private families as in public ſtates, we 


ſhall find that every honeſt careful farmer 


hath it at his fingers ends in his own lan- 


guage. For when he is at an alehouſe, and 
is deſired by his companions to ſtay longer 
than is proper from his own family at 
home, lie will tell you, „that when the 


e cat is away, the mice will play ;** and with 
this thought haſtens home with the ſame 


eagerneſs, as had the wiſe Ulyſſes to return 


to his wife and native kingdom. 


The Cry now "OT to grow a belle dil 
pleaſed at Portia's ſeeming to bring down 


all knowledge to proverbs and old ſaws, 


which could be repeated by nurſes and 


country farmers. They declared there- 
fore, that they ſhould conſider ſuch ſtuff 


as fit for the vulgar, but the higher fables 
and hiſtories were alone worthy ne con- 


ſideration. 4 


Portia. *Tis the application alone 


| which gives value to any ſort of knowledge, 


mg weden, it either uſeful or agreeable, 
BH 
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5 If a man was poſſeſſed of all the golden 
g mines contained within the fertile womb 
5 of the earth; yet was he. only to think of 
* this his treaſure, as a ſubject of admiration, 


"Us it would be to him. a uſeleſs lump of un- 
r informed matter. It muſt be current coin 
To before he can be the better for it. He muſt 
P ſee uſeful knowledge contained in the moſt 
h : vulgar language, as well as admire it in a 
4 fine writer: he muſt be ſo intimately ac- 
N quainted with the images he hath imbibed 
; from the writings of-the greateſt genius's, 
as readily to know them again, although 
"pl | cloathed in the plaineſt garb; otherwiſe, let 
n him be ever ſo profuſe or eloquent in his 
3 admiration of them, yet by refuſing to own 
4 their acquaintance when they are unem- 
A belliſhed and unadorned, he denies himſelf 
ff the utility of their friendſhip. Nothing 
* indeed can diſcover the vanity of a reader 
6. of large volumes of learning, more than 
| this ſimple teſt. For if a man peruſes the 
BB works of the learned, from an intention of 
hs profiting by their ſentiments, and of being 
— acquainted with what gives him real plea- 
1 ſure, he will A acknowledge his old 


Ji * 
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friends, when dreſs'd in the garb of com- 
mon ſaws. and valgar proverbs ; whereas, 
ſhould he intend no other uſe from his read- 
ing, but the boaſting of his fine grand ac- 
quaintance; he will, according to the way 
of the world, turn his eyes from them, 
when they appear in lowly weeds ; nay, 
for fear of being diſgraced, he will, if 
queſtion'd, flatly deny his knowledge of 
ſach unpolite company. | 


SCENE Kl. 


—— [ icuit, ſemperque licebit | 
Signatum en. nota preducere nomen. 
: Hon. 


PorTi1a, Una. TRI Car. 


LT H O' the Cry had tacitly 
JP yielded a ſmall degree of ap- 
18 Probation to Portia's explana- 
SIAN tion of the word to the wile, 
foadly and cloſely embracing the idea, thar 
they themſelves: were included i in that num» 
ber of the wiſe to whom a word was ſuffi. 
cient; yet were they ready to retract any 
ſuch approbation the mament their favour- 
ite image of their own wiſdom was in dan- 


ger of being leſſened. They were contl- 


nually on the watch to diſcover that they 


'were contemptible in Portia's eyes, and 


conſequently were aſſiduous to make them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves miſerable. From the time therefore 
that they could extract from her words an 
intention, as they thought, of reducing all 
their knowledge to ſaws and old proverbs, 


they felt the image of their own wiſdom ſlid- 
ing by degrees from their minds, and ſought 


through all their hoarded treaſure of abuſe 


for ſome device to cenſure Portia. They 


were reſolved, if poſſible, to rob her of 
any little degree of merit which they had 


granted to her obſervation, and fled to that 
ſtale common trick of taxing her with pick- 
ing up all her obſervations from ſome fa- 
vourite of her own acquaintance : nor were 
they at a loſs for a perſon on whom to 
confer the honour of being the prompter to 


all her ſentiments; for in full chorus they 


all agreed, that ſhe had been retailing to 
them the peculiar notions of Ferdinand. 


Then with a ſelf-ſufficient ſhout they ap- 


* their e own wonderful * 


* 


Had it not TEN for their ſhout of tri- 


umph, and for thoſe geſtures of inſult 


which accompanied their words, Portia 


would not have been in the leaſt ſenſible 


thas 
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that they deſigned any ill- natur'd reflexion, 
when they pronounced her obſervations to 
have been learnt from Ferdinand: for as 
ſne pretended not to any intuitive know- 
ledge, it was in her opinion matter of 
praiſe, rather than reproach, that ſhe ſhould 
have profitted by the converſation and re- 
marks of another. Thus, therefore, in the 


ſimplicity of her heals ſhe SPY d. 


Portia, I baks confeſs 4 from the lips 


of Ferdinand J have often heard many uſe- 


ful and improving obſervations, and J have 


always endeavoured to apply them pro- 


perly, and by the help of my memory to 


retain them in my own particular ſervice. 


And tacitly do you now, O ye Cry, ap- 


prove my ſentiments, when, reſolutely bent 
on abuſe, you are driven to that trite de- 


vice, of labouring to fix on me the impu- 


tation of being a plagiariſt in all my 


thoughts. That I utter not one word but 
what I have ſomewhere, or ſomehow learnt, 


I very freely acknowledge. That I endea- 
vour to improve myſelf by ſuch converſa- 
tion as that of Ferdinands, is, in my opt- 


nion, 
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nion, more to my honour than my ſhame. 
And well are you convinced, ( although [ 
expect not you ſhould be ſo ingenuous as to 
confeſs it) that no one can make a right 
uſe of another's obſervations, without a ca- 
pacity to underſtand them, and judgment 
to make the proper applications; other- 
wiſe ſentiments thus taken from another, 
would as illy fit the mouth of the mechanic 
retailer, as the robe of a giant would the 
roguiſh pigmie, who had clandeſtinely ou 
loined it from the right owner. 


The Cry, inwardly tormented by the 
thought of Portia's datting penetration, 
could not avoid feeling the truth of what 
ſhe had ſaid: baffled alſo by her honeſt 
' confeſſion, that ſhe knew nothing by intui- 
tion, they thought their ſureſt method of 
revenge was to vent their preſent anger on 
her favourite Ferdinand. They mangled 
and defaced his character into every falſe 
form they could invent : various were their 
accuſations againſt him, every one making 
ſome outward pretence for abuſe, whilſt 
the tr true cauſe of their hatred to a perſon 
p UNKNOWN, 
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unknown, was 1n reality. nothing more than 


his being the choſen object of Portia's af- 
fections. At laſt, without the leaſt bluſh 


for their own contradictions, they now po- 
ſitively affirm'd, that ſhe could have learn'd 


nothing from Ferdinand, for he was too 
dull, too ſtupid, too ſhallow, too trifling, 
for any one to be the better for his com- 


pany : and this they had the aſſurance to 


declare they had collected from her own 


account of him. 


. Pirtia well knew how fruitleſs would be 
the attempt to anſwer or convince ſuch ma- 


lice and perverſeneſs, as appeared in the 
Cry's abuſe of Ferdinand: her following re- 


ply therefore was intended for no other 


purpoſe than to bear an honeſt teſtimony to 
her own opinion. | 


Portia. I never knew any one perſon | to 
whom the accuſation of dullnefs could be 
ſo little applicable, as to Ferdinand: the 
graveſt of his diſcourſe hath a ſpirit in it, 
which the utmoſt levity (unleſs join'd to 
malice) could not call dull: and when he 
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s diſpoſed to be humourous, the moroſe- 


neſs of a cynic could ſcarcely accuſe him of 


levity. Greatly indeed muſt Ferdinand be 


changed, before I can alter my opinion of 


his being the moſt entertaining companion 


in the world; for he laughs and ſports with 
innocence, unmix'd with one n of 


n, 


The Gy now, 8 their abuſe of 
Ferdinand, haſtily ſeized on Portia's' laſt 


words, as affording them new matter for 
cavil. It was at preſent their good-will 


and pleaſure, to interpret her praiſe of Fer- 


dinand's laughing without malignity, into 


an opinion, that all laughter generally aroſe 
from malignity of heart. Found was the 
word, a new diſcovery was ſtarted, and 
Portia was pronounced a ene of mr. 
NIL. 

As the Gry are Geert to be filenced 
by. the authority of an acknowledged au- 
thor, ſo nothing puts them into a greater 
tumult, than the name of an unpopular 


writer. Without examining the truth 


5 i therefore 
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therefore of their charge againſt Portia, 
they began a loud clamor againſt Hobbiſts; 
and declared that they fear'd all be to con- 
taminated by converſing with ſo wicked a 
creature as a Hobbiſt. 


Portia. There is no one who can more 
thoroughly diſlike Hobbes's aſſertion, that 
all laughter ariſes from malignity, than 
myſelf; and little could J have expected to 
have been call'd upon to juſtify my ſenti- 


ments on that head, when the very words 


which raiſed the clamor againſt me, might 


have ſhewn my real oppoſition to mr, 
Hobbes in that point. Children's laughing 
at the fight of a candle, or at any other 


object in which they take a delight, is a 


contradiction to mr. Hobbes, and a proof 


that laughter is cauſed by a certain degree 


of pleaſure, for which we cannot give the 
| reaſon why, and comes from as many va- 
rious cauſes as are capable of raiſing that 


pleaſure. Had Hobbes, inſtead 


1 declared that ON" 


| ' nionz 


| „„ 
nion; for laughing as well as crying hath 
two very diſtinguiſhable marks, by which 
it reveals the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. 
The ghaſtly ſmile, which Milton mentions 
in hell, can mean I think nothing bur in- 
vidious ſneering : and this invidious ſneer- 
ing is, I believe, as ſtrong a proof of a dia- 
bolicaldiſpoſition, as is theamiable benignant 


| ſmile an indication of an heavenly temper 
of mind. Thus alſo is a paſſionate blubber- 


ing, when words are too weak to vent the 
inward rage of the ſoul, as ſtrong a proof 
of what I beg leave to call the tarka i in the 
human breaſt, as are tears Glently flowing 
from ſorrow, at harſh unkindneſs, the 
ſigns of a meek and humble en. 


Whether Pertia was right or wrong in 
- her laft obſervation, was not once thought 
on by the Cry; for at the word turba they 


all ſtarted up at once, and wanted nothing 


but the aſſiſtance of cat-calls with their 
' Thrilt and piercing notes, to expreſs their 
_ diſlike, in order to have been a true pic- 
ture of a condemning play-houſe audience. 


Portia ſeveral times in the midſt of their 


8 „ moilc 


| 
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| noiſe and uproar, began. to ſpeak, but 8 


found it as impoſſible to gain attention, as 


the player doth when the multitude are 
reſolute to hear nothing explained. The 


Cry knew not clearly her meaning, yet 


| dreaded to ſubmit to an explanation from 


her, for fear of being forced to own their 


ignorance. They choſe therefore what 
they thought the eaſieſt and moſt pleaſing 
method; namely, the abuſing her for uſing 
words which had no ſenſe nor ſignification, 


concluding with a general clamour againſt 
innovation and novelty. Portia did once 


or twice go ſo far as to utter the words, 
II don't deſire;“ but the Cry without giving 
her leave to ſpeak, inſiſted upon it, that 
* ſhe did deſire,” although they knew not 
what. 8 23 


— 


But as it is the nature of the Gy to re- 


tire into themſelves in ſullen filence at the 


dreaded voice of Una, not out of reſpect, 
but in order to meditate ſome fallacy 


againſt her their greateſt enemy ; their tu- 

mult was ſoon appeaſed by Una's deſiring 
Portia to explain what ſhe intended to ex- 
Ob. bh — preſs 
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pres by the word rturba; that if ſhe uſed © 
it any more in the remaining part of her 
ſtory, no. one might be Ignorant, of her 

meaning. 5 OW 


I don't deſire, reſumed Portia, to im- 
poſe a new form on any one, without ex- 
planation : and if you, O Une, approve not 
the word turba, when I have declared what 
I would expreſs by it, 1 never 3 uſe it 
any more. 


jp _= always preſerved her candor, 
and therefore never condemned without full 
hearing, made a motion to Portia to pro- 
ceed with her n 


Portia. l want a fingle word, by hich 
I can at once convey the idea of all the evil 
paſſions, ſuch as wrath, hatred, malice, 
envy, &c. which ſometimes altogether 

poſſeſs the human breaſt; and I think every 
common latin dictionary will ſhew how 
adequate the word 7urba is, to expreſs this 
legion of evil ſpirits, without being at the 


trouble of a continual repeſrion of all their 
names. 


5 


Fl 
names. Turba means not only a multitude, 


but a multitude of various kinds: it ſig- 


nifies alſo trouble, buſtle and confuſion; 
and is therefore expreſſive, when apply'd to 


the mind, both of the cauſe and the effect; 


of the evil paſſions which are the di- 


ſturbers of man; and of the _ diſturb- 


ance itſelf. 


The Gry ad not to appear ignorant of 
what had been ſo clearly explained; but as 
they had ſtill remaining ſo popular an ob- 
jection, they fail'd not to renew their cla- 
mor againſt novelty and innovation. 


| Portia. I am very ſenſible; that loudly 


to clamor againſt novelty hath been a ge- 


neral practice for ages paſt. Horace bears 
teſtimony, that it was in uſe in his'time : 
yet he very judiciouſly aſks thoſe cavillers 


at new words, what muſt be the date for 


calling things new? and declares that if 


an objeftion to novelty had been always 


thought valid, no writings or expreſſions 
could' ever have been tranſmitted from our 


anceſtors to their poſterity. He alſo by 


KA - many © 


WC 
many beautiful illuſtrations, ſhews that 
the change of words, and the adapting them 
to new purpoſes, doth but make language 
follow the fate of all nature. He ſays, 
that it is, and always will be, lawful to pro- 
duce new words, provided they are ſtampt 
with a known ſignature: bringing thus an 
apt metaphor from coining; for new mo- 
ney will be current whenever it is ſtampt 
with an image of acknowledged au- 


bort. 


The * when they have the leaſt notion 
that they have really an advantage againſt 
their adverſary, never uſe their common 
method of noiſe and uproar, but always 
fpeak by their orator Dueſſa, who was now 
deputed to aſk Portia what was her ac- 
knowledged authority, for the word ſhe 
was deſirous of impoſing on their under- 


ſtandi ings. 


Portia. I confeſs I can produce none. 
But on the introduction of every new word, 
the judgment of mankind muſt determine 


| — it be adapted to expreſs the ſtrength 
_ of 
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of the idea for which it is formed, more 
| adequately than any other before made 


| uſe of. 


If the judgment of mankind mult deter- 
mine; we are mankind, roared out the 


whole Cry; and were going unanimouſly to 


condemn Portia's word, had ſhe not de- 
clared, that ſhe believed on conſideration, 


they would find that it needed no apology 


for its novelty, nor could ſhe claim any 
merit from its application, in the ſenſe ſhe 
deſired to uſe it; for perturbation was a 


common Engliſb word, made uſe of by all 
kinds of writers, and was indeed the ac- 


knowledged philoſophic word amongſt the 
ſtoics, to expreſs the workings of the paſ- 
ſions. Thoſe therefore, ſhe ſaid, who un- 


derſtood the meaning of the word pertur- 


bation, or a perturb'd mind, could not, 
except through wilful ignorance,” be at a 


loſs for the full idea of whar ſhe intended 
to expreſs, by a mind PU of the 


turba. 


1 14 bs 
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The Cry now found themſelves exceſ- 
ſively puzzled, and the turba itſelf at that 
time made a ſtrong diviſion in their breaſts, 


whether they ſhould reſolutely deny their 
being able to comprehend her new term, 
or whether they ſhould contemn her for 
_ pretending to explain what was ſo very 


wy to be underſtood. 


25 But whilſt they wine in doubt how to 
determine this mighty point, Una told 
Portia, with a ſmile, that ſhe very well 


underſtood her meaning, and therefore de- 
fired her to indulge her inoffenſive whim 


of uſing the word turba, whenever it would 


clearly expreſs her ideas, and defired her 


_ alſo to go on with her account of the family 


of NMicanor. 


The approbation given by Lua to Portia's 
v him, ſtung the Cry to the very ſoul; and 


although they dared not contradict a poſi- 


tive coinmand from Una, that Portia ſhould 


be indulged in the future uſe of her new 


word, (which they well knew was very 


eaſy 


| 


T1 
- eaſy to be underſtood) yet the turba at that 


{- time ſo ſwell'd and. turmoil'd their furious 
ar breaſts, that in order to give them time for 
8. compoſing themſelves into a more proper 
ir diſpoſition for attention, Una for the pre- 
n, ſent diſmiſs'd the aſſembly, and appointed 
or another day, when ſhe intreated Portia to 
ry appear again before them, in order to con- 


tinue her narration, 


T O 


PART the SECOND. 

e 8 we promiſed in our intro- 
duction to retain to ourſelves 
E the office of a chorus, in or- 
der to relate ſuch matters as 
are neceſſary to be known, 
and © which we could not prevail on any 
of our actors to tell for us; ;” it appears 
in our judgment by no means impertinent 
to offer to our reader's view a retroſpect of 
the family, with which our principal mo 
ſon is ſo intimately. connected. | 


The matters of fact — in the fol- 
lowing hiſtory, our Portia could not with 


— 
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any propriety relate, had they been all 
within her knowledge: but concerning 
moſt of the circumſtances ſhe was per- 
fectly ignorant, as her intimacy was with 
that part of Nicanor's family, whoſe duti- 
ful regard for their father would have 
made them not thought it proper or de- 
cent to have given her ſuch kind of infor- 


mation. 


As this is all that we think expedient to 
be ſaid on the introduction of the following 
ſtory, we hope it will be as much as the 
reader will think , for his oun ſa- 
b 55 | 


CITICANOR was the only 
child of his parents, and left 

by them very young, with a 
AY tolerable eaſy independent for- 
tune. He had a ſchool education, and was 
intended by his guardians for ſome profeſ- 
ſion : but falling in love at eighteen, with 
a-young lady whoſe fortune was very ſuita- 
ble to his own; inſtead of going from 
ſchool to the univerfity, he married before 
he was nineteen, and ſettled himſelf in the 
middling ſtation of life; not intending any 
farther endeavour of encreaſing his fortune: 
and by prudence and ceconomy he made a 


very genteel appearance, yet lived per- 
| fedtly 


* 
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fectly within the compaſs of his in⸗ 
come. | | 


For the firſt ſix vin of their marriage, 
they had no children; but at the end of 
that time, his wife was brought to bed 

ol a ſon, whom they call'd by the name of 
Oli ver. 


As the affections of ſome parents depend 
on meer accident, ſo the joy of being firſt 
a mother, made the mother of Oliver doat 
on him to ſuch a degree, that neither ſne 
nor her huſband had one minute's peace 
rom the hour of his birth. The fear of 
loſing him. and anxiety for his health, kept 
her eternally on the fret; and inſtead of 
Poſſeſſing. that chearful complacency which 


ved to accompany all her words and 


actions, ſhe was now ſo alter'd,. that Ni- 
canor no longer enjoy' d thoſe pleaſant meals 
and chearful hours, to which he had been 
ſo long accuſtomed: nor had his compa- 
nions the ſame pleaſure in. being his gueſts, 
as they had formerly experienced. 


Oliver, 
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Oliver, by his mother's ill- placed indul- 
gence, grew every day more and more hu- 
mourſome, *till his health decay'd from his 
reſtleſsneſs to find out his own. will. His 
mother became perfectly miſerable, from 
ſeeing that weakneſs in her ſon's body, 
which the weakneſs of her own mind had 
cauſed. Nicanor had too much underſtand- 
ing not to condemn her behaviour, and 
was grieved allo to ſee her ill management 
of his ſon; but he was exceſſively fond of 

his wife, and had not reſolution enough to 
contradict her in any thing, 5 


+ In two years after the birth of Oliven, 
they had two children more, Ferdinand and 
Cordelia, who were twins. Their mother 
ſtill continued ſo. deatingly fond of her 
firſt-born ſon, and her whole thoughts were 

ſo taken up in humouring and indulging 

him, that ſhe gave herſelf no farther trou- 
ble concerning the little Ferdinand and Cor- 
delia, than was meerly neceſſary to keep them 
from falling into miſchief. But Nicanor, 
as ſoon as they were old enough to learn, 
0k e care that they ſhould be inſtructed in 
every 
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every thing which he thought neceſſary for 
them to know, and educated them in the 
manner that he judged moſt proper for 
their future good. Their mother, who 
ſaw that they were not humour'd ſo much 
as her Oliuer, took it for granted (ſuch 
was her notion of love) that NMicanor loved 
her favourite beſt ; and therefore ſhe was 
not diſpleaſed with the real care he took of 
his two younger childrens education. 


When Oliver Was fourteen, and the little 
Ferdinand and Cordelia twelve years old, 
their mother died. Altho' Nicanor's wife 
had married him for love, and he had 
been to her the beſt of huſbands, yet. was 
her ſeparation from him whoily excluded 
from cauſing. any of thoſe agonies which 
ſhe felt in her mind at the approach of 
death; for they were all cauſed by her be- 
ing forced to part with her darling Oliver : 
and how .did ſhe lament the leaving him. 
to what ſhe called the wide world, without 
a mother's tender indulgence ! for ſhe 


thougnt it e for any one to take 
| es fo 


* 
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fo much care of him, as ſhe — ſhe 
had hitherto done. 


The firſt and grand le) that the mother 
of Oliver had laid down was, that ſhe had 


much rather her ſon in his future conduct 


ſhould injure all with whom he might con- 
verſe, than that he ſhould ſuffer the leaſt 
inconvenience himſelf from his own good- 
nature. Her ſtrongeſt point in view was to 
make him cultivate ſuſpicion and policy, 
which ſhe called wiſdom ; and ſhe there- 
fore laid the foundation in his mind for 
ſuch a fortification, and ſuch a ſet of 
political maxims againſt being a dupe, that 
he ſuſpected every good-natured action of 
another to ariſe from ſome cunning ſelfiſh. 
motive. And as he imagined that all 
people were endeavouring to impoſe on 
him, even where they appeared to deſign: 
him a kindneſs, he rather hated than lov- 
ed his benefactors. His mother indeed: 
had no farther intention than to preſerve- 
him from being impoſed on: but when 
the ſubtile minds of youth are taught 
2 e to look aſkance on. all the 

ö Won 
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words and actions of their beſt friends, to 
ſuſpect cunning motives. alſo at the bottom 
of every good- -natured action, it will not 


be long before ſuch minds will begin to 


take as great a delight in making dupes of 
others, as in avoiding to be made ſuch 
themſelves. 235 

As ſoon as cunning is ſettled to be wiſ- 
dom, how natural is the progreſs to make 
the utmoſt uſe of it in our power! 


The wife of Nicanor was an excellent 
ceconomiſt, and by the influence ſhe held 


over him, they had always lived perfectly 
within compaſs; but ſhe knew the turn 
of Nicanor's mind, to be ſtrongly bent 
towards profuſion and expence; and altho 
ſhe doubted not his affection towards his 
children, yet ſhe dreaded what might be 
the conſequence, when. ſhe was gone, of 
his- attachment to ſome other woman : 


therefore juſt before her death, ſhe by in- 
treaties prevailed on him, to ſettle out of 


his own power her whole fortune, which 
was twelve thouſand pounds, on her chil- 


dren, 


* 
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dren, and in the following manner; one 
half on her ſon Over, and the other half, 
which was three thouſand pounds a piece, 
on Ferdinand and Cordelia. © 


 Nicanor the more readily gave into this 
her requeſt, which was indeed by no means 
unreaſonable, as it freed his mind from 
future anxiety about his children; and left 
him his own eſtate free to engage himſelf 
in marriage, or to deſcend, ſhould he make 
no ſecond choice, © on his eldeſt ſon, - 


Ae Nicanor ſtill loved his wike 
enough, ſtrongly to feel her lofs at firſt, 
yet was not his grief half equal to what it 
would have been, had he loft her before 
the birth of Oliver. He was always ſen- 
fible of his own weakneſs, in not being 
able to contradict her, while ſhe was de- 
ſtroying her own peace and her ſon's wel- 
fare : but when he had for ſome time 
given way to it, he could not then alter 
his behaviour without ſome degree of 
harſhneſs, which it was impoſſible for him 


to exert toward a woman, who was the ob 
** 
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ject of his fondneſs. As he ſaw therefore 
that his miſery was inevitable, either from 
the death of her favourite child, which 
from the weakneſs of his body was an event 
not unlikely, or from his life, which by 
her management and his own diſpoſition 
was likely to be the plague and torment of 
all around him, he could not long lament 
a perſon's leaving this world, whoſe por- 
tion in it was likely to be only forrow and 
vexation of ſpirit. 


3 on the death of his wife, took 
' Proper care of the education of all his 
children: for having real good ſenſe, he 
could govern any thing but his own paſ- 
fions. And ſo great indeed was his love 
of pleaſure and averſion to pain, that there 
were no lengths he would not go, either 
to attain the former, or to avoid the ſmal- 
Teſt. degree of the latter for the . | 
moment. | 


Although Oliver 4 ha fourteen years 
old, and Ferdinand and Cordelia but twelve, 
yet was Ferdinand and his little ſiſter ſo 


much. 
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much forwarder than their brother in the 
knowledge attainable by their years, that 
any perſon who had heard them all talk- 
ing in another room, would have been 
perſuaded that the words uttered by Oliver 


were ſpoken by the youngeſt child in the 
| company. 


Nicanor having lived a whole year in 
the country after his wife's death, amuſing. 

"  +himſelf with the care and inſtruction of 
his children, now met with a gentleman. | 
who was very deſirous that he would ac- 
— him in the progreſs he intended 
to make, not a nn all n but 

| imo Egypt allo, : 


This ns was very agreeable to 
Nicanor, as he had at this time no im- 
mediate intentions of ſettling again in mar- 
riage, and his ſons alſo were of a proper 
| age to be ſent to a public ſchool. -Hav- 
ing fixed them therefore at Eton, he plac- 
ed his daughter under the care of an aunt, 
her mother's ſiſter, who lived about five 
and _ miles from London, was a. 
ary widow: 


cm. 
widow with a moderate income, and every 
way qualified for ſuch a charge. All 


things being thus fixed perfectly to his 
ſatisfaction, he ſet out with his friend for 


Holland, which was the firſt of a in- 
tended tour. 


The life which the two boys led at 


ſchool was as follows. 


br: ee day improvel in 1 his ſuf 
picious maxims. He led his life in defend- 
ing himſelf againſt imaginary enemies; for, 


as he thought all his ſchool-fellows were 
fo wiſe as to endeavour to impoſe on him, 


he was reſolved not to be outdone in wiſ- 
dom, and played all the moſt artful cun- 
ning tricks he could invent. However as 
he was not quite a maſter of AMachiavel, he 
was often. found out, brought to ſhame, 


and ſometimes he ſuffered puniſhment. 


Yet this only doubled his aſſiduity for 
' ſpite and miſchief, and made him exert 


his utmoſt cunning to Peder ſuch diſ- 


coveries. 


The 


y * * * a edt „ —_— * 
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The innocent Ferdinand tmproved in 
learning ſurpriſingly for his age, and was. 
beloved by all his companions, whoſe love 
was worth obtaining ; that is to ſay, by 
all who were capable of having an affec- 
tion for the only true object of love. But 
Oliver made him the object of his hatred ; 
for he envied him, and could not bear the 
praiſes which his brother received for his 
learning, altho' he had neither attention or 
induſtry enough to attain to it himſelf. 
Yet did Ferdinand endeavour to- endear 
himſelf to his brother, by every a& of 
kindneſs. and friendſhip that was in his 
power. But nothing can be a ſtronger 
picture of the life which Oliver lived 
with his companions, and the manner in 
which he received kindneſs, than a cat 
when tis offered any food. The ſuſpici- 
ous animal firſt ſmells to it, then ſtarts 
back ſeveral times, and ſeems to be thus 
ruminating with itſelf : © Man is a miſ- 
4 chievous animal; for men betray and 
& murder one another. Tis true, I have 
„ from this particular man often received 
gen benefits; but the wiſe are cau- 

| „ tious.“ 
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©& tious.” Exulting therefore i in her own 


wiſdom, puſs again ſmells to the offered 


meat, and having by her ſagaciou? noſe 
found it out to be wholeſome food and not 
poifon, the darts out her offenſive wea- 
pons, fnatches it away with her claws, and 
often draws blood from the hand of her 
benefactor. A ſtronger picture of the be- 


haviour of Oliver than is ſhewn by this 
ungrateful cat it is impoſſible to draw; 
and yet how would he and all ſuch cha- 
racters burſt with rage, in the midſt of 
their fancy'd wiſdom, if they thought 
any one dared to make fuch a compari- 


Five years being expired,  Nicanor re- 


turned to England. ' He found his daugh- 


ter now nineteen, improved equial to the 
expectations which her earlier years had 
im; for tis impoſſible to form any 


3 


Ober had left oel two years, : 


had been all. that time in a gentleman's 
7; 
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family, a diſtant relation of Nicanor's, in 
the country. Ferdinand allo had juſt left 
Eton, and was in the ſame houſe with his 
brother. Nicanor whilſt he was abroad 
had given a looſe to his natural diſpoſition, 
had ſpared no expence in any thing that 
was for his pleaſure or amuſement, and 
had indeed greatly leſſened his circum- 
ſtances ; but this, as his children were to- 
lerably provided for, did not exceſſively 
concern him. His intention was to ſettle - 
in the country, to take his daughter home 
to him, and to make alſo a home to his 
ſons, in the vacation of any buſineſs or 
profeſſion they might chuſe to follow. 
But whilſt he ſtay'd in London to ſettle 
his affairs, an accident happened which 
changed all his purpoſes, and was indeed 
the cauſe of all the future misfortunes of 
his family. He became acquainted with 
a lady whoſe name was Cylinda, and grew 
ſo enamoured of her perſon and charms, 
that_he could not poſſibly break from her. 
Nicanor was now turned of forty-ſeven 
years old, but he had all the cheerfulneſs 
and ſpritelineſs of youth without its levity, 
| "RW | 


5 Er 


He e bad a very . natural underſtanding, 


improved by every kind of polite litera- 
ture and travel, which made him a moſt 


agreeable companion to ſuch a woman as 
Cylinda. As ſhe took no pains to diſguiſe 


ho real pleaſure ſhe. found in his conver- 
ſation, he had no doubt but his propoſal 


of marriage (the only propoſal he intend- 
ed to make) would be readily accepted ; 
but to his great ſurprize, the firſt time he 


addreſſed her on that ſubject, ſhe forbad 
him poſitively ever to mention it again, 
and with ſo ſerious an air, that, as he was 
deeply in love with her, he converſed with 
her ſome time without having courage 
enough to riſque her diſpleaſure by diſ- 
obeying her commands. But finding thar, 


- notwithſtanding her prohibition to him 
from. mentioning marriage, ſhe converſed 


with him with as much freedom as ever, 
and with rather more appearance of lik- 
ing; he imputed her firſt refuſal to a re- 
ſolution of_not yieiding the firſt time ſhe 


was aſked : he therefore muſtered up cou- 


rage once more to repeat to her his offer 


of W On this Cvlinda with a 
ri 


=" 2 
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gravity ' and reſerve unuſual to her, nad 


with a ſteadineſs in her countenance, which 


ſhew'd her perfectly in earneft, replied to 
his propoſal in theſe words: Nicanor, I 
6 have great cauſe to be diſpleaſed with 
« you, for ſuſpecting that in my refuſal 
e of marriage I was playing the com- 
« mon trick of refuſing, only to be more 
« earneſty intreated ; when you know me 


„ better, you will find how much I de- 


ſpiſe ſuch paltry arts. I now once more 
ſolemnly declare to you, that my reſolu- 
e tion is unalterably fixed never to marry : 
« and unleſs you will promiſe never 


£ 


_ 


more even to think of matrimony, this 


<« is the laſt day of our acquaintance. A 
e continuance of my friendſhip with you 
« is only on thoſe conditions. 


Nicanor, who but the. moment before 
had no one image in his head but mar- 
riage, now forgot he had ever heard of 
ſuch a connexion; and all other paſſions 


vaniſhed from his breaſt, but his fear of 


loſing the acquaintance of linda. He 
could only therefore utter theſe werds: 


On any conditions, on any conditions! 


„ Cylinda 
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the turn we have deſcribed linda, that 
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Gunda ſaw his confuſion ; and as ſhe | 
had frowned him into terror, the now ſmil- 


ed him into peace, and left him to com- 
poſe himſelf, ſaying, · We are ſtill friends, 
£ Nicanor;, but remember the conditions, 


& from which [ am an never to 
tc recede.” 


linda s ſmile Silo ſhe Guitted the room 
left Nicanor almoſt as well pleaſed as if 
ſhe had granted his requeſt : for the dread 


of loſing her acquaintance, which her me- 


nace had raiſed in his mind, being now 


baniſhed, joy naturally took its place; and 


he was ſome time before he could make 
any reflexions on her uncommon con- 


duct. 


Aa was not of a temper to quit 


the purſuit of any pleaſure, and eſpecially 
where his whole heart and inclinations were 
ſo engaged, as in the enjoyment of 


Cylinda's company; and it would be need- 
leſs to ſay of a man ſo agreeable as Nicanor 
could make himſelf, and of a woman of 


they 
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they quitted not each other's company; nor 
did the lady by any means recede from 


her declarations againſt the chains of mar- 


riage. Cylinda continued in her own lodg- ' 


ings, and Nicanor quitting his deſign of 


_going into the country, took a ſmall houſe 


in town ; for they were both agreed in the 
reſolution of keeping the appearance at 


leaſt of ſeparate houſes. The lady was 
deſirous of keeping that reputation which 


ſhe had hitherto preſerved ; and Nicanor 


being the father of a family grown to men 
and women's eſtate, cared not publickly 
to lead a life, which however right he 
pleaſed to think it by his own rule of con- 
ſcience, he ſhould have been aſhamed of 
| towards his own children. 


> Ms called himſelf a ien and 
perhaps thought himſelf ſo; for he had 
not profeſſed atheiſin or deiſm; yet had it 


never entered into his head to obey the 
laws of God farther than he himſelf judg- 
ed thoſe commands to be moral; and as 
to the manner in which he lived with 
Gunda, he thought as it was injurious to 
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no one, and as they pleaſed themſelves, it 
could not poſſibly be any crime. He had 
indeed in his firſt wife's time, whilſt he was 
fond of her and had no inclination to be 
inconſtant to her, look'd with a ſevere eye 
on all women, who by any, means had 
been betrayed by men ; but then it was 
becauſe he looked on ſuch women to be 
profligate; for he had no notion that any 
woman like Cylinda, from the beauty of 
morality, from the precepts of philoſophy, 
or, (what was to him a more pleaſing 
thought) from a fix'd affection, could be 
conſtant to one man without the ties of 
matrimony. This, joined to the beauty 
of her perſon, and the ſpritelineſs of her 
converſation, ſo inſlaved him in his affec- 
tions to her, that, could all the kingdoms 
of the earth have been put in the balance 
againſt his living with her, like Mark 
Antony he would have given them up, 
and periſhed for the ſake of a ine: from 
his . n . . 


Notwithſianding W bad perſuaded 


himſelf, that there was neither crime nor 
> | ſhame 


7; 
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* in his manner of life, yet he could 
not bear the thought of his children's con- 
ſidering him at that age as a man of intrigue, 
without a ſecret pain; and the moment any 
thought gave Nicanor pain, he could not reſt 
till he had by ſome means removed it. His 
daughter Cordelia was happily placed with 
her aunt, and for letting her remain there 
he had many obvious excuſes; but the 
preſence of his ſons were thoroughly trou- 
bleſome and irkſome to him. They were 
now at a time of life to have been placed 
in. ſome profeſſion to have increaſed that 
fortune, which, altho' a very good foun- 
dation for any man to ſet out upon, and for 
the want of which many a man hath been 
kept his whole life at the bottom of a pro- 
feſſion, to which he would have been an 
ornament if placed at the head, yet. was 
far from an ample proviſion for idleneſs 
and independence. This Nicanor knew 
perfectly well; and theſe. thoughts would 
his fatherly affection for his ſons have 
raiſed in his mind, had not that prevailing 
with of his heart, his ſons abſence, borne 
L 2. 1 
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down all other conſiderations, and he was 


reſolved at all events to ſend them out of 
England. Reading them a long lecture 


therefore on the advantages of ſeeing fo- 
reign countries, he ſtrongly adviſed them, 
with as much œconomy as their fortunes 
would afford, to make the tour of 4 Eu- 


Tope. 


As ſoon as he had got rid of his ſons, 


he gave a looſe to his enjoying himſelf 


with the company of a woman, who, to ſay 
the truth, was by rhe force of beauty, wit, 
and vivacity, one of the moſt agreeable 


companions that *tis poſſible for a plea- 


ſure- loving man to form. She had no- 


thing profligate in her behaviour, was not 
vainly extravagant, and had an eaſy inde- 


pendent fortune of her own : ſo that one 
of thoſe evils which too generally attend 
fuch an attachment, namely, the ruin of a 


man and his whole family, need not have 


been the conſequence of his amour, had 
not Nicanor, intoxicated by his own 


_ paſſions, acted little otherwife than as a 


downright madman, and wrapped up 
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in luxurious enjoyments, loſt all ſenſe, 
feeling, and regard for any human crea- 
ture but himſelf, or his Cylinda. The 
little remainder of his own fortune which 
he brought from abroad, he ſoon ran 
through, that is, he ſo far loaded an eſtate, 
which. was not ſettled on his children, with 
. that it would bear no more. 


NMicanor ey not be ſo blind to out- 
ward circumſtances, as not to find himſelf 
reduced to the neceſſity of holding his 
hand in thoſe ſuperfluous expences, which 
he had laviſh'd away in coſtly entertain- 

ments, and profuſe preſents to his beloved 
_ Cylinda. This was a ſtrong baulk to his 
pleaſures : but when he found alſo that his 
circumſtances were ſo deſperate, that he 
could not well any longer conceal the truth 
from his miſtreſs, his pain on that thought 
was almoſt intolerable. Then the conſe- 
quence which muſt attend ſuch a declara- 
tion (had he reſolution enough to make ir) 
being no other than his being kept by the 
bounty of Cy/inda, gave ſuch a twinge to 
0 _—_ that the 'world might, if in his 
L 4 power, 
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power, have fallen a facrifice, rather than 
he would have ſubmitted to what appear*d 


o him ſo very horrible. To borrow ano- 


ther farthing of ſtrangers, his credit would 
not ſupport: to aſk his ſons for money 
was impoſſible, for they were out of Eng- 


land: to take his daughter's fortune] the 


firſt thought of it exceſſively ſhock'd him, 
and he fancied that he would ſooner ſuffer 
any miſery, than by his extravagance ex- 
poſe a beloved daughter to thoſe many | 
inſults, to which youth and beauty in di- 
ſtreſs of circumſtances are liable. Now 


did his affection for his daughter make him 


in imagination run over all her paſt ac- 


tions; and with pleaſure did he reflect on 


thoſe numberleſs amiable qualities which 
ſhe poſſeſſed. Her filial duty, her gentle- 
neſs of mind, and a noble generoſity of 
diſpoſition, which he had ever obſerved in 
her from her childhood, roſe full in, his 
view ; but on thoſe very amiable qualities 
a thought unluckily ftruck him, that ſhe 
could not ſurely refuſe to her father in di- 


ſtreſs ſome part of her fortune, which alſo 


he flattered himſelf he Fg on the ſale 
of 
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of his eſtate find himſelf inabled to repay. 
With theſe thoughts floating in his mind, 

hardly indeed knowing his own intentions, 

he went into the country to make a viſit 

to his ſiſter and his daughter Cordelia. 


ef 0 Giſter + was abroad, and he found his 
daughter alone. Having ſomething la- 
bouring in his breaſt, which he was in 
doubt whether to utter or conceal, he 
appeared more thoughtful than uſual ; 
the innocent Cordelia to pleaſe and ani 
him, entertained him with as chearful prat- 
tle as ſhe could collect; and having a ge- 
nius, and a love to painting, ſhe told her 
father that ſhe begged him to accept a 
ſmall performance of her art in that way; 
and taking it out of her pocket- book, ſhe 
gave him a picture in water-colours, which 
ſhe had copied from a fine original of 
Roſa Alba, and the ſubject was what is call- 
ed the Roman Charity, that is, the figure of 
a beautiful young woman, who viſiting her 
father in priſon, where he was condemn'd. 
to be ſtarved to death, gave him from 
L 5 | her 
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her own breaſt a. daily ſupport. Nicanor 


{truck with the ſubject, ſuddenly burſt in- 
to tears. Cordelia had too much tender 


ſagacity not inſtantly to gueſs the cauſe of 


his tears. And, having intreated his par- 


don for mentioning what he had never 


yet granted her permiſſion to diſcourſe on, 


ſhe without the leaſt heſitation begged him 


to relieve any diſtreſs of circumſtances, 
(which her fears told her he might labour 


under) by taking any part, or the whole 
of that fortune which was call'd hers, and 


which ſhe conſidered as of right due to 
his neceſſities. Overcome for the preſent 
with his daughter's exceſſive goodneſs, he 
cryed out, God forbid, my child, that 
I ſhould cruelly be the deſtruction of that 
innocence, which I am by ſo many ties 
bound to protect! But ſeeing his ſiſter ad- 
vancing towards them, be begged Cordelia. 
to hide the concern which this converſa- 
tion had occaſion'd, and to conceal from 
her aunt what had paſſed between them; 


and after ſtaying, one night, he IST. 
the NEXT day to London. | 


On 
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On his return to town, return'd alſo * 
perplexities. No money was to be had, and 
therefore to him no pleaſure. He ſat him- 
ſelf down at laſt in order to write to his 

ſons, and to tell them that a particular 

preſſing occaſion for money having hap- 
pened, he begged they would ſupply 
him with what he wanted. This letter 
when he had finiſhed, and thoroughly con- 
| ed on the contents, made him appear 
very low in his own eyes. He found an 
abſolute impoſſibility of declaring to his 

ſons the uſe for which he wanted this 
money, namely, revelling in a way of life 
which he dared not to avow; and then 
the thought of his falſe pretences to bor- 
row their money being ever diſcovered, 
and how mean he muſt appear before them 
on the diſcovery, hurt him too much even N 
in apprehenſion. Yet all theſe difficulties, 
rather than not obtain what he ſo- much 
wanted, would, we doubt not, have. been 
got over, had not a readier way ſtole on 
his imagination. From his daughter he 
feared no prying enquiries into his manner 
of life ; from her gentleneſs he feared no 
reproaches, 
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reproaches, not even by her looks; and 
from her generoſity a door was opened to 
him for an eaſy ſupply. Suppreſſing there- 


fore all farther intruding thoughts about 


Her future welfare, he took the liberty ſhe 
had given him of uſing (one hundred 


pounds after another) as much of her for- 


tune as was neceſſary to his pleaſures. 


Altho? Nicanor in this manner leſſen'd his 


daughter's fortune from three thouſand to 


fifteen hundred pounds, yet on every ſum 
he took did he make himſelf believe that 


it was the very laſt that he would touch 


for his own uſe; and after having lived on 


in this manner four years with linda, 


and now every day expecting his ſons at A 


home, he had juſt brought himſelf as he 


thought to a reſolution of declaring the 


whole truth to Cylinda, of telling her both 
his cirumſtances and family, which he had 
hitherto with the utmoſt referve concealed, 
when an accident happened which over- 
threw all his reſolutions, and drove him 
into a worſe ſituation than he ever imagin- 
ed himſelf in, before. For Cylinda ac- 


9050 him with her having by the 


roguery 
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roguery of her agent loſt her whole for- 
tune, and ſhewed him at the ſame time a 
letter which threatened her with being im- 
mediately arreſted, unleſs ſhe paid the ſum 
of a thouſand pounds, which ſhe confeſſed 
was due by a bond ſign'd and ſeald under 
her own hand. So extravagant was Nica- 
zor's paſſion for Qlinda, that the leaſt image 
of any harm or inconvenience happening 
to her, made him like a madman. He 
knew his own inability to help her; but to 
declare it at ſuch a time when he had hi- 
therto appear'd to her rather in the light 
of a man of great affluence, muſt ſeem ſo 
like a poor evaſion ta get off when. he was 
really wanted, that he could not bear the 
thought. He knew, that ſhould he ſuffer 
her once to be arteſted, he had no way to 
releaſe her but by paying down the money; 
for *twas not likely, ſhould he offer it, that 
his bail would be taken for ſuch a ſum, at 
leaſt without ſome perſon of known for- 
tune to join with him; and where to find 
ſuch a perſon was harder than to find the 
money. There was a time indeed when 


NMicanor had ſeveral friends who would 


TS | have 
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Rave been bail with him or for him, on his 


bare word of payment only, for twice that 
ſum, as he was then held ſtrictly to be a 


man of honour; but unluckily that was at 


a time when it was next to impoſſible that 
he ſhould aſk any one to ſhew to him ſuch 
an act of friendſhip. It could hardly at 

preſent be ſaid that he had any aoquaint- 
ance with his friends; for by: a. kind of 


£ divining art, (like rats who leave. a ſhip 


that is. ſinking) they had for ſome time 


foreſeen that Nicanor's ruin was at hand, 


and therefore by dropping any converſe 
with him, they very good-naturedly ſpared 


themſelves the trouble. of. REG ſo me- 


lancholy an event. 


As wed the money therefore was the 
only method which to NVicanor appeared 


poſſible, for the keeping his beloved mi- 
ſtreſs out of priſon (a thought which 


ſhock*d him more than would the death of 


all his family) he at once determined that 


it was better to prevent ſuch a diſaſter, 


than to heal the blow. after it was given. 


[ 23 I 


ills minds was ; too full A theſe 1 various: 
e to ſuffer him to. ſay ſcarcely any 
thing to Cylinda on the unlucky news ſne 
had told him with an apparent abruptneſs ;. 
therefore, after about an hour's ſilence, he 
left her, and faid he would return to her 


wu the aner in a few n time. 


What enabled an. to nous Girls a pro- 
miſe was, that he. that very day expected. 
his daughter in town to pay him a viſit. 
When he came home to his own houſe, and 
on enquiry found that Cordelia was not ar- 
rived, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the tu- 
multuous anxiety of his mind. He flew: | 
home with eager haſte to meet his daugh- 
ter, in order te have the means of ſaving. 
his Cyknda from what he thought perdition. 

But having time for reflexion, he began 
to rejoice that Cordelia s abſence prevented 
him from breaking the promiſe he had 
made to himſelf, of touching no more of 
her money. On this he ſat dae eagerly 
to write to his ſons; for Qylinda's diſtreſs. 
was ſtill uppermoſt, enough to make him 
„ bent 
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bent on relieving it: but no ſooner was ſuch 
a letter begun, than recollecting the great 


Aiſtance they were at, his fancy was again 
haunted with the frightful picture of Cy- 


Uinda's being arreſted before he could re- 


ceive any anſwer. Then did his daughter 
again return to his thoughts, and he hardly 


knew whether he moſt wiſhed or feared her 
coming into his houſe. In this exceſlive 
ſtruggle in his mind, ſhame fo prevailed, 
that he could not bear the thoughts of ſee- 


ing Cordelia's face; he therefore ſat down, 


and in a tremor, in which he could hardly 
hold his pen, wrote a letter, which he in- 
tended to leave for her againſt ſhe came, 

and to fly to ſome. place or other to avoid 


her ſight. He was in ſuch a hurry to get 
over the ſum which he wanted, that inſtead = 


of writing it in words at length, he ſet it 


| down in figures; and not only ſo, but in 


his hurry he omitted one of the cyphers, 


and inſtead of deſiring her to take up for 
him 1000/. he ſaid he had occaſion for 
100 J. He had written no farther of his 


letter than mentioning the ſum, when Cor- 


dalia entered the oom, haſtening with joy 
N 
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joy to have her father's bleſling.  Nicanor”s 
countenance at that inſtant very little indi- 
cated'the pleaſure which might naturally be 
expected in any father, on ſeeing ſuch a 
daughter; but on the contrary, from! the con- 
ſciouſneſs of what he was doing, and from 
vexation at being thus ſurpriſed into an 
interview which he intended to avoid, 
his eyes flaſh d with a mixture n and 
anger. 
Cordelia, ſnhock'd at ſo unexpected a re- 
ception from her ſather, fearing that he was 
for ſome reaſon highly diſpleaſed with her, 
ſtood like one aſtoniſh'd. At laſt, with a 
faultering voice, ſhe ſaid, © 1 hope, Sir, 1 
% have by no inadvertent ſtep offended.” 
Here Nicanor interrupting her, took hold of 
her hand, and reply'd, © *Tis impoſſible, I 
<« think, ſor the image of offence, and my 
* Cordelia, ever to ariſe together in my 
6 mind; I was only vexed, my child, at an 
« accident which hath happened. My beſt 
friend is arreſted on my account; and 
e muſt go to priſon unleſs I can ſup- 


"6 1 a timely relief. The vexation which 
5 | * 


La, - 
ys 1 felt at being obliged to take any more 


of your fortune, was the cauſe of that 


*; anxiety which you miſtook for anger. 
« was juſt writing a letter to you, Corde- 
< jig.” Not being able to proceed any far- 
ther, he gave the letter which he had be- 


gun into his daughter' s hand; which no 


ſooner did Cordelia receive, than a ſudden 


joy fluſh'd into her countenance, to find 
that her father's anxiety aroſe from no other 


cauſe than what was in her power to 


The tender heart of Cordelia could not 


ſee in diſtreſs any one ſhe loved, without 


uſing any means in her power for their re- 
lief, without conſidering alſo by what means 


that diſtreſs aroſe; The imprudence of her 


father, and his attachment to Cylinda, had 


been for ſome time no 1 to Cordelia. 


: 


For there SF a | Indy, whe. imagining 


| en a rich prize, had laid forth all her 


allurements to engage him in marriage; 


Not for any real liking, but with a prudent 


intention of * with him, under the 


ſanction. | 


9 


hn 


nh 
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ſanction of the law, to pillage as much as 
poſſible from his children, in order to heal 
her own broken fortunes. As ſoon as ſne 
found the badneſs of his circumſtances, ſhe 
rejoiced in her eſcape: but when ſhe heard 
Nicanor had a miſtreſs in private, and 
fear'd that her allurements had failed from 
his attachment to ſome other more power». 
tul charms, her jealous rage made her uſe 
all manner of dirty means to pry into this 
ſecret amour. And having from. the ſer- 
vants fiſhed out the real truth, namely, 
that Cylinda was a woman of an indepen- 
dent fortune, of ſuch decency of behaviour 
chat the very people of the houſe could not 
tell whether NMicanors viſits meant more 
chan pure friendſhip; yet her zeal for 
Nicanor's poor children made her tell Cor- 
delia, that her father was cruelly ruining 
them all, by ſupporting an extravagant ugly 
baggage, who ſhe doubted not would im- 
poveriſh him, ſo as to bring him to a goal; 
and 'twas well if ſhe did not excite him to 
ſome wicked deed, which would bring him 
to cle gallows- Cordelia could not ſtop the 


eier 2 tongue 3 but. ſhe would 
never | 
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never afterwards ſuffer either her or any 


one elſe to mention it any more, as hearing 
ſuch tales was, in her opinion, a mark 


of diſrepect to her father. Cordelia had 
none of the water of Lethe to drive this 


knowledge from her breaſt, and her fa- 
ther's imprudence and misfortunes fill'd her 
heart with ſecret ſorrow; yet the leaſt hint 
of ſuch her knowledge never dropp'd em 


her tongue; nor did ſhe, for her o.]n con- 
venience, uſe that common method of 


ſtifling her concern for his neceſſities, by 
reflecting on the imprudent meaſures from 


whence they aroſe. She begg' d her father 


wanted it, that he would take all that re- 


main'd of her fortune, for ſhe looked upon 


it as his own; and ſhe could never do any 
thing with it, which could give her _ 
* than his "is uſe of it. 


Mong chan her on his bleſſing. = 


take up no more than he had mention'd in 
his letter; and the ſame reaſon which had 
made him before nen in the. ſering 


N 
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petition of what he could but Juſt indure 
to think on. Cordelia made no reply ; for 
as ſhe did not think of letting her father 


have this money by way of gift, ſhe could 


not talk the language of beſtowing, ſo 
much as to preſs him to accept of more 
than he wanted. The image of her own 
property was not uppermoſt in her thoughts; 
ſhe look'd on what ſhe was doing as an act 
of duty; and therefore chearfully haſten'd 
to chey her father” s com an - 


| 


As ſoon as Cordelia was gone to ; her 


banker's to fetch the money, Nicanor was 
again ſeized with one of thoſe violent ſtrug- 


gles in the mind which is not far from 
temporary diſtraction. He left his own 
houſe, intending to fly to Cylinda, but 
_ conſidering that he had nothing more to 
ſay than to renew the promiſe he had before 


made of bringing her the money, and 
finding his mind too much ruffled to enjoy 


any Tbearfül pleaſure, like a wandering 
ghoſt he traverſed the ſtreets from one end 
of the town to the other, hardly knowing 
what he did, or where he went ſometimes 
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reſolving yet to drop his purpoſe of thus 


robbing his daughter, yet dreading, to ſee 
Cylindd's face with ſuch ſhame as diſappoint- 
ment would bring; more dreading to en- 
counter the tender looks of his gentle Cor- 
delia; and in this agony of mind did he wan- 
der about for near five hours, till recollecting 
that his daughter and his ſervants would 


think him loſt, or ſome harm come to —_ 


he ventured Rang. 


FW ſoon as hs a his AY Is r- 
vant told him that his daughter Cardelia 


: was gone out of town, and had left a let- 


ter for him. aer of which: Was 


„ came to town to viſit ber let A 
which he permitted her to do as often as ſhe 


pleaſed, and was as uſual to have returned 


into the country the next morning: but 


when ſhe came back from her banker's, ſhe 


found, at her father's houſe a  mefſenger, 
who. Was come from her aunt to beg her 
immediate return, if ſhe ever withed to 


ſee her alive, for ſhe had been taken vio- 
lentiy ill Juſt alter Cordelia left her. Cor- 


| delia 
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2 dalia waited ſome time in hopes of her fa- 


ther's coming home; but ag every minute 
ſeemed an hour from her impatience to be 
with her aunt, who was not leſs dear to 
her than if ſhe had been her mother; ſhe 


wrote a letter, begging her father to ex- 


cuſe her in not waiting for his return, and 


in the letter ſhe encloſed a bank note for a 


hundred pounds, which ſhe imagined was 
the ſum he had deſired of her. | 


When Nicanar opened the letter, and ſaw 
a a bank note, notwithſtanding the ſtruggle he 
had before felt, an unbounded joy flow'd- 
in upon his mind, from reflecting on the 
pleaſure with which he ſhould now fly to 


his Cylinda ; his abſence from whom had in 


reality given him more than half the pain 
he had indured : but on perceiving the ſum 

to be one hundred inſtead of -one "thouſand 
pounds, his difappointment made him give 
way to the utmoſt rage againſt the poor in- 


nocent cauſe of that diſappointment. As 


he could not know the miſtake which he 


| himſelf had made, he began to accuſe Cor- 


delia with having feign'd this ſickneſs of 


her a aunt sin order to avoid his fight, after 


ſhe 
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putting him off with one hundred inſtead 
of a thouſand pounds. The long experi- 


ence he had had of Cordelia's being incapa- 
bple of ſuch an action, had no chance for 
being thought of in her favour: for when 
once a man whoſe fole purſuit is his own 

indulgence, meets with any baulk to his 


pleaſures, his hatred riſes againſt every 
ſuch obſtacle to his favourite purſuit. .. Be- 
ſides, another very unfortunate circum- 


ſtance for poor Cordelia was, that he could 


riot take the blame from her without throw 
ing it on a perſon much dearer to him, 


namely, himſelf ; for granting it to be no 
trick and contrivance, but only : a miſtake ; 5 
if it was not hers, it was his own, 


Which he could by no means admit to be 
poſſible. And whilſt he could ſuppoſe her 
| Suiley even of ſuch a miſtake, he at the 


ſame time ſuppoſed 'her void of that ear- 


neſtneſs to ſerve him, which the had in 
reality always ſhewn. It was with no very 
favourable thoughts towards his daughter 
then; that he determined to poſt down after 


| Her with the utmoſt * to 1 the mi- 
e 4 | ſtake 
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take rectified. He wrote a note 20 Bat 
it directly to Cylinda, to acquaint her that 


a little accident had happened to prevent 


his return ſo ſoon as he intended, but be · 
fore the evening was over he would cer- 
lily bring her he 2 8 owl 


IF? 


* 


But as it once again, befote he ſet our, 
came into his head, that this might be no 
miſtake, but that his daughter might be, 
perhaps, determined to hold her hand, 
and would not let him have the ſum 
he required; he was reſolved not to ſee 
Gundd's face without the money: and 
left word therefore with his ſervant, that 
he did not know when he ſhould return 
home. For he was indeed determined in his 


mind, if his daughter diſappointed him, to 


go directly abroad to his ſons; and if baulk'd 
in his expectations there, never to return co 
421 a5 more. 


1 5 * 5 i} 


 Nicanr's note to Glins which prot i 


3 ſe his return to her that evening, was per- 


conſiſtent with what he told his 
wants ef not knowing When he 
N | . thould 
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aunt, aſtoniſhed at Nicanor's wild hel 


Can]; 


ſh uld return: but ah * 1 


ſuch a note to linda was, firſt becauſe. 


: he could. not bear to give her the pain f 
even the leaſt proſpect of a diſappointment; | 


and beſides, that he made no doubt. of 
overtaking Cordelia before ſhe was. gone 
many miles, imagining his own ardent 


wiſhes would outfly every thing. But 


Cordelia's anxious deſire to ſee her kind rer 


lation, outflew his utmoſt ſpeed, and ſhe 


arrived at her aunt's houſe about an hour 
after ſun-ſer, and to her great joy found her 
in a manner in perfect health: for her com- 


| plaint was indeed a kind of fit or falling 


ſickneſs, to which the, Was. ſubject, and 


which as ſoon as it went off, left her near 


as well as before ſhe was taken. : They had, 
ſcarcely ſupped, when they were exceſſively, 
ſurpriſed by the arrival of Manor, who, . 
being told on | enquiring, for his, ſiſter, "that 

ſhe was very well, ſuffered all his ſuſpici- : 
ons againſt his daughter to return; and on 


entering the room, he commanded _ 


to attend him immediately to Londen, - 


on 0 ˖ n Fhat had ne 


I's; 
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could occaſion ſuch a command, and in- 

treated him at leaſt to delay his journey 
till the next morning, if it was but in pity: 

to her niece who had juſt come off ſuch a 
journey, and could ſcarcely undertake ſuch” 

a fatigue as would be an immediate return 

to London. He anſwered his ſiſter, with no: 


great mildneſs, that he ſhould not publ iſh 


his private affairs to all the world; and 


that he thought himſelf the beſt judge 
what was fit for his own daughter to do; 
but if ſhe choſe not to obey his commands, 
as ſne knew ſhe was independent, he would 


ö nne return withour her. 


x 
32 {11 


Poor Ce heficacedir not a moment is ab 
obeying her father's commands; but was- 
exceſſively grieved'to ſee him ſpeak with a: 
ſternneſs with which he was unaceuſtomed 


to treat her, and for which 2 could: not 


r pe ee 


As a as * * Cordelia were 


ctiven from the door, the former 


(non without a great deal of . to: 


mention the diſappointment he had met win 
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from her note of a hundred pounds, which 
he had in his letter deſired might be a thou 
ſand. Cordelia aſſured him that one hun- 
dred was all that he had mentioned; for it 
was with the utmoſt. care ſhe attended to 
the ſum, that being the principal thing in 
the letter. She was very ſorry, ſhe ſaid, that 
ſhe had no method of clearing her inno- 
cence but by the moſt ſincere proteſtations; 
for ſhe confeſs'd ſhe had burn'd his letter 
as ſoon as s ſhe had comply'd with its con- 


e * 12 Ms 7. 


- But unlucky. was it for poor Cordelia, 
that from her own generoſity in putting it 
out of the power of chance to diſcover what 
had paſs'd- only between herſelf and her 

father, (which was her true motive for 
burning his letter) ſhe was look'd on as the 
cauſe of every uneaſy hour paſs'd by that 
miſtaken, infatuated, may it not be ſaid 
en. gc e to che end 11 his _ 


+Nicinor- was at at convinced. that his : 
dee meant not to diſappoint him; 
but that the miſtake was n 2 


P "a * 
4 


"oo So! _— 
own,” he was reſolutely bent to believe. 


However, as he now view'd his horſes 


heads moving towards London, a circum- 
| ſtance which gave him no ſmall pleaſure, . 
his wrath was ſomewhat abated; and after 
condemning Cordelia for a careleſſneſs, 

which he perſiſted in laying at her door, he 
told her he could not long be angry with 
any one for a fault, where there was in the 
Sana no e intention. 8 


0 generous Nicanor! ad happy Cordelia! | 
| to have a father who could forgive a fault, 
. -of which her love to him made her "_ 
Mane HEE | 
But now an 0 pen this | 
moved in Nicanor ſome few of thoſe fa- 
therly ſparks of affection, which the reader 
may think had for ſome time been "Prone 
55 nnd ſtifled. 


"Hil was a | Bind e night, and 1 | 
were got or their journey about eighteen 
miles; when, entering into a town with- 
in twelve miles of London, the poſt-boy, 
l | "OY "= "On 
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either through careleſſneſs or the — 
light of the moon, ran the chaiſe up 
upon a bank, and overturn'd them with 
ſuch violence, that Cordelia received ſuch 
a blow on her head, as entirely ſtunn'd 
her ſenſes, and Nicanor almoſt loſt his owns 
with the dreadful apprehenſions that bn 
Was bereft of life. 


He carried her in his.arms into the mid 
dle of the town, rouſed the people at one 
of the inns, and on finding both warmth 
and breath in his unhappy daughter, they 
got a ſurgeon to let her blood, which re- 
ſtored her again to ſome degree of life. 
They then put her into a warm bed, and 
Niranor ſat by her bed- ſide in ſuch ago- 
nies, conſidering the real occaſion of the 


accident, that is caſier to be Res than 
expreſs d. 


— 


After ſome hours * a W the = 
found herſelf greatly refreſh'd, but by no 
means able to purſue her journey. Nor had 
Nicanor ſo far loſt all feeling or tenderneſs, 
as not to remain with her all that day and 
=> = 3 
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che next night; when che ſollowing day 
before noon, ſhe found herſelf ſo well, that 

ſhe-begg'd to accompany her father, as he 
firſt intended, to London. a 


1 ſoon as 1 arrived i in 1 Cordelia 
being tolerably well recover'd, haſtened to 
rectify the miſtake which had given her fa- 
ther ſo much uneaſineſs. And Nicaner, 
fearing that from his abſence what he in- 
tended to prevent might have happened to 
his Cylinda, and that more therefore than 
the bare ſum might be neceſſary, bad his 
daughter take up twelve hundred, inſtead 
of a thouſand pounds. As ſoon as this 
money was in his poſſeſſion, the ſwiftneſs 
of thought would ſcarcely paint the ſpeed. 
with which -he flew to Cylinda's lodgings: 
But what was his ſurpriſe when the woman 
of the houſe rold him thar the lady had 
paid off her lodgings and was gone the 
evening before, without leaving any word 
to what place ſhe was removed, only de- 
claring chat ſhe ſhould return thither no 
more | 
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| Gone! (ſaid Nicaner) impoſſible! How? 
when ? whither? . with whom did 
the _ 


She conc (phys the woman; laſt TY, 
fir, as I have already told you, and 
in a coach with a gentleman : but where 
ſhe is gone, no- body in this houſe knows, 
I believe, but her own maid, whom ſhe 


bid to follow her as ſoon i as ſhe had FROTY 


up all her things. TR. | : 
Where i is her maid ? ery'd Nine, let 


me ſpeak to her this moment. 


þ 


Indeed, fir, anſwers. the Madl, you 


are unluckily a quarter of an hour too late 


even for that; for it was not longer ago 


that the maid in a hackney coach dro e 


from the door, and bid the coachman go. 
to the top of the ſtreet, and then ſhe would 


| vel him whither he Was to carry her. 


ine fears were now al arm d to the 
maſt; for he doubted not but the lawyer 
had * his threat of a an arreſt in execution. 
Gone L 


- [ 249 S 
one (therefore repeated he) and with 


. ſome men ! Pray, madam, how look'd the 


barbarous ruffians that forced the your lady. 
from your houſe ? 


1 ra, fir, reply'd the good woman, 
you very much miſtake the caſe: I men- 
tion'd no more than one man, and ſuch 
indeed I can ſcarcely call him, for his 
blooming cheeks and fair complexion vied 
with even thoſe of the lady herſelf, I ne- 
ver in my life beheld ſo ſweet a figure; he 
was exactly, ſir, like that picture of Adonis, 
which you preſented the lady Cylinda to 
hang in her bed- chamber. Damnation ! 
cry'd Nicanor (for he could hardly contain 
himſelf within any bounds) I wanted not 
to hear a fine deſcription, woman; I aſked 
if you knew the gentleman, in hopes to 
trace the lady, for I have buſineſs to com- 
municate to her. of the utmoſt importance; 


and I am certain ſhe muſt leave ſome meſ- 
fage for me, in caſe I ſhould call after the 


- 2 Sone. 
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Upon the word of an honeſt woman, fir, 
ſaid the woman of the houſe, the lady leſt 
no ſuch meſſage, but rather ſeemed to take 
the utmoſt precautions, as did her ſervant 
after her, to avoid being traced. , 


Did not the man look like a lawyer? ſaid 
Nicanor; are you ſure he uſed no threats? 


Whether from a good-natured deſire of 
removing thoſe fears which Nicanor's ex- 
preſſions pretty plainly ſhewed, or whe- 
ther from the malicious pleaſure ſome . 
few people take in plaguing their, fellow- 
creatures, We pretend not to declare; for 
matters of fact are at preſent chiefly our 
view: but the landlady left nothing unſaid, 
which might convince Nicanor that. the 
Jady went off with the prettieſt young fel- 
low the ever beheld, and perfectly volun- 
tarily. Her diſcourſe failed not indeed 
thoroughly to remove Nicanor's firſt fear; 
but placed in its room ſuch another, or 
rather ſuch a certainty, as made him return 
in ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, that like 


| the mighty monarch 1 in the tragedy of Tom 
Thumb, 


| = 257 1 
Thumb, he would gladly have ordered the 
priſons to be ſhut up, &c. and the ſchool-- 
> gt ſeverely to have W all their 
boys. | 


; Nane notwithſtanding he had good 
reaſon to believe that Olinda deſired not to 
be followed, went to every place where 
he could imagine it poſſible to hear any 
news of her; but all in vain: and almoſt 
mad with diſappointment that Cylinda was 
gone, he returned at paſt twelve at night 
to his own houſe. Cordelia was to ſer. out 
very early the next morning for her aunt's 
$ in the country, much before Nicanor's 
time of. riſing. She ſat up therefore wait- 
ing for his coming home,. hoping now all 
miſtakes were rectify'd, that ſhe ſhould, 
with an indulgence and 'good-humour, . 
which ſhe had ſometimes experienced from 
him, receive her father's bleſſing. But 
the rage within Nicanor's mind muſt have 
ſome vent; and the dutiful innocent Cor- 
delia was the only object in his way, on 
whom he could beſtow it. On his enter- 
ing the room, Cordelia * {till to ſee a 
TY 2 


„ - 1 
doud . upon his brow, his checks alſo as 
pale almoſt as death itſelf, akked him with 
anxious concern if he was not well: he 
anſwered, that health was the leaſt of his 
concern, but he could only ſay that he 
was ruined and undone, for the greateſt 
mis fortune in the world had befallen him; 
and her careleſs and ſilly miſtakes were tbe 
cauſe of it. — She humbly begged to 
know what misfortune had befallen him. 
On which he ſaid, he ſuppoſed ſhe wanted 
to ſift out his affairs, in order to upbraid 
him for his conduct, or perhaps to talk 
of it to her companions. Cordelia took no 
notice of ſo cruel and unjuſt a ſuſpicion, 
the harſhneſs of which went to þer very 


| ſoul, but ſtill continued to entreat her fa- 


ther to let her know, if *twas in her power 
by any labour, by any ſufferings, to re- 
move his great anxiety. To this he only 
anſwered, that he wanted no more of her 
management; and if he had not been fool 
enough to have depended upon her, he 
had been now a happy man. Cordelia 
finding every thing ſhe ſaid, or could ſay, 
thus unkindiy miſinterpreted ; and having 
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no hopes of being able by the ſofteſt and 
gentleſt words to give any pleaſure to her 
father, remained ſome time in ſilent ſor- 
row; a tear now and then ſtealing from 
her eyes without her conſent, which ſhe 
contrived ſo to wipe off, that Nicanor ſhould 
not ſee ſhe wept : for it had been long her 
cuſtom, whatever befell her, to be all 
chearfulneſs before her father, as ſhe knew 


her chearfulneſs always gave him pleaſure. 
But little neceſſity was there at preſent for 


poor Cordelia's caution; as Nicanor was 
in ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, that her 
chearfulneſs would have been by him call- 
ed impertiment mirth; and from her tende: 
tears of ſorrow ſhe would have been accul- 
ed of blubbering, from the pride and 
ſtubboraneſs of her heart. The reſult was, 
that with a heavy heart at ſeeing her fa- 
ther's grief and dif] pleaſure, ſhe went out 
of town the next morning as ſne intended; 
nor did Nicanor in the leaſt think of detain- 
ing her, for her abſence was what he at 
preſent. moſt wanted, in order to be at 
liberty to follow his own ſchemes and in- 
Ventions, The * which he had taken 


up 


._ TM 7. 
up to ſecure: Cylinda, as he imagined, from 
being forcibly taken from him to a priſon, 
he now employed in the moſt aſſiduous 
ſearch to recover her once more to his ac- 
quaintance: for the thought that ſhe- had 


willingly deſerted him, was too painful for 


him often to admit it into his boſom ; but 
whenever in its turn it found a place there, 
then did he ſtorm and rave at the levity 

and inconſtancy of women ; all the gene- 
ral invectives that ever were written againſt 
them would he repeat; and whenever he 
had worked himſelf into a general rage 
againſt the whole ſex, poor Cordelia never 
failed of coming in for a large ſhare of 
that anger; as her ſuppoſed miſtake was 
to him the only cauſe of all the uneaſineſs 
he felt; Yet now and then a thought would 
ſtruggle to ariſe in his mind, tending to 
ſhew him that his own ſelfiſh extravagance, 
with an indulgence | of a paſſion unbefitting 
a man of his years with ſuch a family, was 
the true cauſe of all his misfortunes; nay 
more, that his anger to Cordelia, fuppoling 
the miſtake hers, was perfectly cruel and 
ama but this like all other ſtrug- 
tes 


* 
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gles gave him great pain, and chen was 
tieated as he would all pain, driven off 
with the utmoſt ſpeed. Nicanor had not 
reſolution enough to ſuffer a moment's un- 


eaſineſs that he could avoid; and therefore 


inſtead of putting himſelf into the hands 
of that ſkiltul ſurgeon Reaſon to probe his 
wounds to the bottom, he always employ- 
ed that quack Fallacy to plaiſter them over 
at the top, and left the rotten part at the 
bottom to ſhift for itſelf. 


' Two 5010 were nel in his 

a after Qlinda, but to no purpoſe. 
Meſſengers after meſſengers were ſent to 
all parts of England, and no expence did 
he ſpare in this moſt vain and trifling of 
all his fooliſh extravagances. Having thus 
ſquandered away great part of the money 
he had laſt taken up; and from his de- 
ſpair of recovering linda beginning to 
turn his reflexion a little on his future 
means of ſubſiſtence, a thought ſtruck him 
which is too apt to preſent itſelf to men in 
his deſperate ſituation, and this was no other 
than a gaming table. The mortgage on 
his eſtate for want of intereſt being paid 
8. | 3 ” was 
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was forecloſed; and ſo far was he from re- 
ceiving any overplus (with which he had 
2 long time flattered his hopes, and made 

| himſelf believe that he ſhould_replace his 
| daughter's fortune) that he was a thouſand 
pounds in debt. The money remaining 
out of the twelve hundred pounds was not 
half equil to the diſcharging this debt; 
and to take the very ſmall remainder in 
his daughter's hands, he could not now 
think of, eſpecially as it would have been 
ſtill inſufficient for his purpoſe. He knew] 
very well that his ſiſter's income was only 
for life, and therefore on her death Cordelia 
would be deſtitute of ſupport. Altho?. 
his daughter held not the ſame place in 
his affection as before that unlucky miſtake 
of his, which obſtinately paſſed in his. 
mind for hers, yet could he not well bear 
the thought of a young woman, and ſa 
"handſome a young woman as Cordelia, be- 
ing thrown in ſuch a manner on the world 
without horror; and altho' his affection 
was ſubſided, yet his pride was piqued at 
the proſpect of his own daughter's being 
forced into a ſervile 1 or ä 
to infamy. | + 
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To the gaming table therefore he flies, 
by which he had already in his vain ima- 
gination retrieved all the errors of his 
life, and gained an ample proviſion for 
himſelf and family. — The event is too 
common, too certain, as he unhappily fell 
amongſt a ſet of . to need * 
related. 


When he was thus reduced. to the laſt 

ſhilling he had in the world, all his debts - 
ſtill unpaid, his ſon Ferdinand een. 
ly arrived at his door. 


Never did 3 receive a ſon ih 
greater joy than Nicanor received Ferdi. 
nend; and Ferdinand was no leſs delig heed 
with ſuch a reception from his 5 
Nicanor doubted not for the moment, but 
that his pleaſure ariſing on the ſight of 
Ferdinand, was owing to his paternal love 
for him, of which indeed there was ſome 
mixture: but when a man hath once given 
way to ſuch an extravagant paſſion as N- 
canor had for Cylinda, whether the women 
be 4 miſtreſs or a vite, all other affections. 


and 
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and attachments grow exceſſively | cool. 


Tis pretty certain alſo, that where the ob- 
ject of a man's pleaſure is the chief object 
of his love (that love too ſolely founded 
on her being the object of his pleaſure) 
every ſmall portion of affection which he 
can ſpare, to brothers, ſiſters, parents, 


grown-up children, or friends, is only in 


proportion to the uſe or ſervice they may 


be able to render him in any light: but 


chiefly in the gratification of his favourite 


Pleaſure. 'As ſdon therefore as Ferdinand - 


had told his father, that he muſt/beg his 
forgiveneſs for having ſo much neglected 
| his advice, as imprudently to have reduc- 
ed his fortune greatly for the time he had 
deen abroad; the hope of ſuch relief as. 
Nicanor expected being partly deſtroyed, 


his joy at his ſon's arrival was greatly di- 
miniſhed, and the inward turn of his mind 
from pleaſure to uneaſineſs, was very viſi- 


ble by the n ry of his coun- 
tance. | 

eee; never ſelt a diſappointment, but 
his mind was 8 filled with anger 


. Aa againſt 
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e the perſon who was the ents of. 
ſuch diſappointment, withour the leaſt con- 
fideration whether there was or was not 

any real blame in the perſon who was ſo 
unhappy as to baulk his greedy expecta- 
tions. This we mention as being (we 
hope at leaſt) an uncommon peculiarity of 
temper in Nicaner, — For were ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions common, what would avail the moſt 
tender love, the moſt aſſiduous duty, the 
moſt friendly diligence, ſhould our ſincere 
endeavours chance to fail of their deſired 
een | | 


| . —— 8 ſee- 
ing the anger of his father's brow on this 


confeſſion. He begged his permiſſion to 


relate in as ſhort a manner as poſſible, all 

that had happened to him in his travels; 

And then I truſt, fir, (faid-he,) I ſhall not 
- 3 quite inexcuſable i in —_ _ 


| Nicanor on the laſt and of Ferdinand, 
| conceived ſome hope that his affairs were 
not ſo bad as his fears at firſt made him 
n and 5 * feverity of 
his 
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his look, he bad him er, with his 
narration. „ 
| When my brother Oliver and * 
<« abroad ( ſaid Ferdinand ) we travelled 
2 through Hollaud, France and Italy; mak- 
< ing all the obſervations we thought ne- 
* ceſſary for improvement, in every coun- 
< try through which we paſſed.” Our ſtay 
at each particular place was extremely 
< ſhort, - altho? we often returned back 
— to the ſame cities in which ve 
e had before reſided. My brother Oliver, 
* by whoſe inclinations in thoſe points I 
© was entirely directed, was indeed in fo 
dejected low-ſpirited a way, that feared 
he was going into ſome lingring diſtem- 
per: 1 was very glad therefore to com- 
« ply with his reſtleſs defire of moving 
from one place to another, in hopes of 
contributing nne both to his n 
and e 0 
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6. While we were in Rome KP two yours 

* ago, we became acquainted with an 

- 6: Engliſh gentleman: of a large 1 
F © * | . on W 0 
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” hg was very deſirous that I would 
travel with him into Turkey through 
« Greece, into Perſia, and indeed over al- 
e moſt all the known parts of the world; 
K and this he promiſed. to make perfectly 
0 eaſy to me, from taking on himſelf the 
whole burthen of the expence. This 
6& propoſal was ſo very agreeable and ad- 
% vantageous,.-that I ſhould not even have 
C * heſitated on the acceptance of it: but 
« Oliver expreſſed. ſo. much uneaſineſs-at 
the thought of my going away, and 
« leaving him to return home by himſelf, 

b adding alſo that he was certain he ſhould | 
* not live long, and intreating me. there- 
fore by my brotherly affection for him, 
4 not to forſake him in the weak condi- 
tion he was in, that I begged the gentle- 
% man to excuſe my not accepting his 
kind offer: which however he did not 

« excuſe; for being of a very odd temper, 
« he took my refuſal ſo extremely ill, 
e that he would not ook to me after- 
| «wards... = 
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The ſtay of this Engliſb gentleman at 


LRome was much longer than he at firſt 
“ intended; for when I refuſed to accom- 


<« pany him on his travels I imagined that 


he was ſetting out as the next week, but 


ce jt was ſome. months before he purſued 
„his intended voyage. My brother Oliver 


on my determination not to accompany 


t the Exgliſb gentleman, was very earneſt _ 
« with me that we ſhould directly return 
back into France, to which I readily con- 
e ſented ; but the next day he changed 


his mind, and ſeemed full as deſirous of 
our longer ſtay in Rome, to which alſo 
I made no ſort of objection, being di- 


<<. rected, as I before aid, intirely by his in 


s clinations. At the end of three months 


“ my brother told me, that he was going 

to communicate to me what he believed 
< would- a good deal ſurpriſe me; which 

« was, that the Enxgliſb gentleman who had 
cc offered ſome time ago to take me with 
<«-him-in his travels, had that day (as he 
niet him by accident in the ſtreet) made 
« the very ſame propoſal to him; and 


58 Big Fe the oddneſs of his temper, 


cc he 
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« he had at once agreed to the acceptance 
« of an offer which was ſo very agreeable. 
<6 Oliver told me, that he hoped I had opi- 
e nion enough of his honour to believe him 
4 incapabie « of acting in any underhand way- 
6 towards obtaining the favour of a man, 
Ho had by his former behaviour to me 
© ſhewn | himſelf to be plainly govern'd by- 
«6 caprice and, wWhim. But, ſtill farther to 
convince me how little. this agreeable ex- 
_ *.curſion, was of his own ſeeking, he would 
0 ſtill, if I deſired it, revoke the promiſe 
« he. had. given to the gentleman. of 
2 out with him the very next 
morning. He confeſſed, he faid, that to- 
pany this gentleman in his travels | 
« would be the greateſt pleaſure to him in 
66 the world, . and would. he believed con- 
tribute to the eſtabliſhment of his health: 
« bur fill rather than I ſhould ſuſpect him 
© of. a mean treachery, which his very 
; foul. abborr'd, he was. ready to give up 
40 any ſatisfaction of his own, if his loſing 
4 ſuch an advantage would be any pleaſure 
to me. I told him that I, wondered he 


60 e ee 1} harbour d any ſuch ſuf- 
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« picion of him, and aſſured him that his 
« pleaſing himſelf and recovering his health, 
« was what of all things I moſt earneſtly 


* wiſh'd and deſir'd. The next day there- 
fore my brother ſet out with his friend; 
* and as ſoon as I had made myſelf perfect 
4 maſter of the Halian language, I intended 


e returning into England. l happened juſt at 


this time to meet with a young gentle 


1 man named Druſus whoſe converſation 
« was perfectly agreeable, and whoſe whole 


heart and foul ſeemed by all his ſenti- 


et ments to bear ſuch an exact reſemblance 
* to my own, that in a ſhort time we con- 
< trated the moſt intimate friendſhip. 


We travelled together towards Par, 


« where his affairs, he ſaid, would oblige 
him to make ſome ſtay; and as Thad no 
<< particular call to any other place, I was 
6: extremely glad to remain with him as 
« long as it would ſuit with his conveni- 
«ence or pleaſure. But after about two 
« months reſidence in Paris, my friend 


appear d to be oppreſs'd with the deepeſt 
"0 n ; and on my enquiring the 


4 9 * with the moſt ſeeming relu- 
| ” ctance 
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« ctance, was prevailed on at laſt to de- 
„ clare that his. melancholy aroſe from _ 
« diſtreſs in circumſtances. And ſince he 
% had gone ſo far, he would, he ſaid, lay 
e open the whole truth of his very un- 
« happy life, which he had hitherto con- 
« ceal'd, in order. to ſpare me the pain 
« which ſuch a recital would give. He + 
« then inform'd me thathe had been left an 
« eaſy independent fortune by an uncle, but 
<« had ruin'd himſelf by ſupporting the ex- 
" Ns pops of the worſt of lathers. 


Here Mee with great beat ſaid, Fou 
ſhould not have contracted a friendſhip with 
any man who could ſpeak thus diſreſpect. 
__ of his facher. 

28 It was, ſir, Gr Finland ) his 1 
e tender manner of repeating thoſe circum- 
e* ſtances in his father's life, which were 
« neceſſary towards informing me in his 
« hiftory, that endear'd him ſtill more to 
6 me, and gain'd from me an unlimi- 1 
* ted credit to his ſtory: for never did 

* Drujus utter one diſreſpectful word of a 

Vor. I. N . 
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OF man, whoſe behaviour deſerved not from 
his ſon the generoſity and duty which he 
_ related of himſelf towards his father, and 
« by whoſe means, according to his own 
account, he was totally impoveriſh'd. 
« Yet it was not his own poverty, he ſaid, 
that he was unable to bear, but he con- 
« feſs'd that he had a wife, a beautiful 
« young creature, who by marrying him 
had diſobliged all her friends: and altho- 
ven ſhe was of age, ſhe would have a 
« claim to an ample fortune; yet ſo great 
« was their preſent diſtreſs, that he had 
«juſt now received a. letter from her, to 
« ſay that ſhe was ready to lie in at a lit- 
< tle village, where ſhe was obliged to ſtop 
« jn her intended journey to meet him at 
„ Paris, and that ſhe was at that time void 
„ alſo of common neceſlaries for her. 


16 gee” 8 8 


40 Poor enk (ery'd Nicanor ) what | 


4. muſt he feel for the diſtreſſes of a belo- 


« ved woman, whom it was not in his 
40 * to e You _ not, my 
12 


I 1. 
* boy refuſe him a ſupply o on ſo urgent, ſo 
"0 tender an occaſion | 


ba hope, tie reply'd Ferdinand that I 
«have not a heart incapable of being mo- 
« ved by a friend's diſtreſs : but not to dwell 
« long on the relation of what gives me the 
« utmoſt pain to think on, as it hath half 
i damp'd the pleaſure I could propoſe in 


ce any. future confidence or friendſhip ;_ 


cc this Druſus was the moſt artful of men: 
« he formed his ſtory ſpecious in all its 


* circumſtances, perfectly calculated to 
% move my compaſſion, and to impoſe on 


my generoſity, and in concluſion bor- 
ce rowed of me a thouſand pounds. The 


te very next day he left Paris, and I was 


© ſoon convinced from undoubted evidence, 
<« that he was a moſt notorious cheat, and 
had aſſumed ſeveral different ſhapes, and 
invented ſeveral different ſtories, adapt- 

« ed to impoſe on the 8 and open 
5 * hearted. 


| New Nicanor's compaſſion for Druſus 
= was 5 own, and with a frown he ſaid, ** that 
N 2 had 


hs 2 
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<c Hed Druſus's ſtory been true, ſomething 
had indeed been due to his neceſſities. 
<« But you are very little qualified, Ferdi- 
nand, (ſaid he) to go through the world, 
« if you cannot guard yourſelf f againſt com- 
mon auen and impoſtures. 


CES Tam very ſenſible, "RI ſaid Radiant, 
e that I may incur cenſure for want of 
« prudence and proper caution ; but had 
you know Druſus, had you Baud his 
< artful. tale, you muſt have condemned 
« me for. want of friendſhip and feeling, had 
J not complied with his requeſt. Be- 
|< ſides I conſidered, that ſhould I by his 


&« death or misfortunes (for his treachery I _ 


te never ſuſpected) loſe the whole ſum 
„Which I had advanced for | his ſervice, 1 
* ſhould hurt or diſtreſs no one but my-. 
<« ſelf; for I had the happineſs to know 
ee that you, fir, were in eaſy circumſtances 
here Nicanor ſighed — © that my 
4 ſiſter alſo is well provided for. — Here 
Nicanor looked wild, frowned, and mut- 
tered the word, fool.— © Pardon me, fir, 
« ſaid Ferdinand, altho I love my ſiſter 
| with 


— — CITI II —˙ one 
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& with a brotherly affection, yet have 1 
always conſidered a moderate proviſion - 
ce as a greater bleſſing than ſuch heaps of 
wealth, as tend only to make the owners 
« a prey for deſigning men. *Twas on 
e that conſideration, fir, that I termed my 
« ſiſter well provided for: and as to my 
« brother, his prudence will never ſuffer ' 
" "DL to want any aſſi ſtance. | 


Nicanor Nenn bad him wt his ob- 
ſervations and reflexions, and proceed with 


| his A. 


64 1 lie nothing farther, kr to add faid 
Ferdinand, but that in a few. days after, 
« the departure of Druſus, I left France in 
| 10 order, as you ſee me here, to pay * 
15 be fo and to receive e your bleſſing. _ 


Micanor now fading that he had heard 

_ the worſt, and that his ſon, altho? he had 

leſſened his fortune, had ſufficient remain; 

ing for his preſent relief, kindly embrac- 

ed him; and told him that he was ſincerely 

glad to ee him ſafely returned. But I am 
N 3 5 n 
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l extremely ſorry, my ſon, to acquaint you, 
* (ſaid he) that you are come to be a melan- 
« choly witneſs to your father's misfortunes 
« and diſtreſs.” Ferdinand alarm'd by theſe 
words, and ſeeing alſo the fix'd melan- 
choly which appeared in the face of M- 
canor, begged to know of what kind ſuch 
_ diſtreſs and misfortunes were, and. if in 
his power to relieve. In ſhort, Ferdinand, 
and Cordelia were ſo truly twins in their 
minds, as well as by birth, that it would. 
be a tedious repetition to relate what Fer- 
dinand felt, or how he acted on hearing of 
his fath rs circumſtances. Nor could the 
fear of any conſequences for himſelf have 
the leaſt chance for making him keep any 
thing in his own poſſeſſion, of Which his 
father ſtood in need, N EA 


n from having been ſent abroad 
(which Nicaxer did from a deſire of getting 
rid of both his ſons) was now in that moſt. 
unhappy of all ſiuations, a gentleman 
both by birth and education, with parts 


capable by application of making a figure, 
at an age * he 1 to de ent 
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on buſineſs or ſome profeſſion ; yet thrown 
ſo much back in the world, that it muſt 
be ſome years before any thing he could 
purfue would yield him the leaſt advan- 
tage, void alſo of the means. for almoſt 
common ubliſtencel till he could be en- 
abled reputably to ſubſiſt himſelf. 


As ſoon as Nicanor's debts were paid by 
Ferdinand, he lived on in the ſame houſe 
with him on the ſmall remainder of his 
fortune, till he could turn himſelf to any 
profeſſion, or find means for his own and 
his father's future ſupport. But it was 
not above a month before they had an ad- 
dition to their family, by the coming home 
of Cordelia; who as her aunt was juſt dead, 
wanted that protection which a father is 
moſt proper to give. She had not been 
long with her father in London, before a 
man in very great circumſtances liked her 
ſo well, as to make a propoſal of marriage 
to her father. He aſked. not her fortune; 
nor deſired any, he ſaid, but would make 
whatever ſettlements they ſhould require. 


Now was Nicanor's heart ; greatly elated 
N 4 | with 
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with joy, for he wanted not affection 
enough for his daughter to wiſh to ſee her 
happy; or with more propriety may we 
ſay, to ſee her rich: for as to happineſs he 
could not expect there would be much in 
a marriage between two perſons ſo thorough- 
ly oppoſite in their diſpoſitions, as was this 
man and the gentle Cordelia. Kilſſinus, for 
that was his name, had acquired great 

wealth by buſineſs, and was ſtill in a way 
by merchandiſe of doubling and trebling 
his fortune. - His perſon was by no means 
diſgreeable; yet if report belied him not, 
nothing could be more ſordid than his mind, 
or more void of every thing that is truly 
amiable. He kept in his houſe a brother 
who had fail'd in buſineſs as his . book- 
| Keeper ; and fewer privileges did that bro- 
ther enjoy, than he would have given his 
father's butler, if he had been qualified for 
the office. His only ſiſter, whoſe outward 
deformity, poor girl, had prevented her 
ever hoping for any other protection, lived 
with him as his houſe-keeper: and how ſhe 
lived need not be told, ſince it was with a 
brother, who. worth near a plumb. could 


ſuffer | 
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fuffer his ſiſter to remain in chat ſitua- 
tion. 


 Nicanor knew all theſe family circum- 
ſtances, yet dwelt ſo ſtrongly to Cordelia 
on the exceſſive liberality of his propoſal 
to her, that ſhe plainly perceived her fa- 
ther's whole heart and ſoul to be bent up- 
on this match. Nzcanor urged to his daugh- 
ter, that common reports of the avaritious 
temper of Ruffinus muſt be falſe, when he 
could thus generouſly offer to takeher with- 
out a ſhilling; and this being evidently 
the effect of love, that love muſt make 
him to her the beſt of huſbands : he omit- 
ted not alſo to remind her, that from her 
own diſpoſition ſhe could not but be hap- 
Py, as the whole pleaſure of her life, he 
knew, conſiſted in the kindneſs and affec- 
tion of the MOR with whom ſhe v was moſt 
wats connected. 


It was impoſſible for Cordelia on this 
ſubject to give her father any other an- 
ſwer, but that ſhe begged a few days to 
conſider of a n which ſo nearly 

concerned 
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concerned the happineſs of her furure. 
life. | on 


Cordelia fo well knew the character of | 
Ruffinus, that ſhe wauld not have wanted 
one moment's conſideration for the reject- 
ing him and his offers. No conſideration 
for herſelf would have made her have 
given her hand to a man whom ſhe could 
not eſteem and love, and whom therefore 
ſhe muſt have deceived under that moſt 
ſolemn vow of marriage. But her father's 


neceſſities and her brother's diſtreſs, madeher 


endeavour if poſſible to reconcile her mind 
to the undergoing the moſt dreadful of all 


' lives, for the ſake of bringing them ſome 


relief, or at leaſt of relieving them from 
any cares for her ſupport. As to the real 
| — of Ruffinuss propoſal, it was 
not ſpecious enough to deceive her; the 
well knew that it proceeded from gratify- N 
ing that liking, which ſhe was not ſo 
blind but ſhe perceived he had taken to- 
Wards her the only time ſhe had been in 
his company; and plainly did ſhe ſee the 
__ of her father's n as _ 


my 
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full well convinced that with ſo tyrannical, 
ſo cruel, and fo hard a heart, as *twas 
ag from his behaviour to his family he- 
as poſſeſſed of, there could not dwell 
= love and affection which was indeed 

the chief joy of her life. She acquainted 
her brother Ferdinand with the propoſal 
made by her father, to which he deeply 
ſighed, and begged her to conſult her own 
heart, and take advice from thence, for 
*twas not in. his power to dare the conſe- 

_ quence which might attend the advice he. 
wiſhed to give her : but ſhould ſhe accept 
this offer'd opportunity of ſnatching her- 
ſelf from one kind of miſery, ſurely, he 
ſaid, heaven would bleſs ſuch generoſity, 
and her own affectionate heart would not 

ſuffer her to be nn. 

| Cordelia knew how exceſlively bs bro. 
ther loved her, and how much. he wiſhed: 

her real happineſs : ſeeing him therefore 
ſo ſubdued by their miſerable. circum- 
ſtances, as not to dare the conſequence of 
her refuſing this adyantageous offer, ſhe: 


cgi his fears and ee and was al- 
"molt 


: 


i 
moſt come to a reſolution of ſacrificing 
her own peace for her father's ſupport, 


when her brother Oliver arrived at the 
door. : | 
| He was received by them all with af- 
fectionate joy, and Ferdinand ſoon took an 
opportunity of informing him of the de- 
ſperate ſtate of his family. This informa- 
tion happened to be need leſs, for Oliver had 
long before heard of the ruin of his father; 
and altho' he made the appearance of be- 
| ing juſt come from abroad, he had been 
in England ſome weeks, but had his rea- 
ſons for not going home, or giving them 
any notice of his arrival. | 


He gave chem a ſhort account of his 
travels, and ſeemed ſurprized they had / not 
heard of the death of his friend with 
whom he travelled. This gentleman he 
informed them died at Conſtantinople, and | 
left him all his fortune; which, Oliver ſaid, 
amounted not to the ſum it. was reputed, : 
but was ſufficient, he hoped, to enable him 
to rehieve the diſtreſſes of his family : and 


he 


E 6 
he kindly declared that his ſiſter Cordelia 
ſhould not be driven into a match which 
was diſagreeable to her, if ſhe would de- 
pend on his brotherly affection. 


The arrival of Oliver, and this his be- 
 haviour, filled the whole family with a joy 
that is not to be expreſſed. Nicanor was 
freed from the fears of poverty, which he 
had by no means ſtrength of mind enough 
to look boldly in the face; and Ferdinand 
and Cordelia ſhed tears of joy, to find ſuch 
an alteration as they thought in Oliver, of 
| whoſe generoſity or affection they had 
hitherto had no great reaſon to think very 
highly. Cordelia readily embraced the 
liberty ſhe now found ſhe had of refuſing 
her opulent lover; and he, in reſentment 
for her refuſal, married the firſt pretty face 
that came in his vals & Wo 


Oliver took e for himſelf in one 
| 4 the inns of court, and told his father 
that he would allow him ſufficient to re- 
main in his own houſe with his brother 
and liter. | 7 


3 , 4 
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"The real joy which poſſeſſed Ole ver 3 
mind, not that he could relieve his family, 
but that they were now truly his depen- 
_ dents, made him appear at firſt ſo very 
 good-humour'd, that Ferdinand and Cor- 
delia doubted not the truth of his newly 
> towards them. 


2 was not naturally what may be 
called covetous, for he conſidered his money 
as a means of his pleaſure: but that his 
pleaſure was to exerciſe a tyrannical power 
of making people feel the weight of what 
he pleaſed to call an obligation, plainly 


appeared when he came to grant this Pro- 2 


miſed allowance to his family. 


Oker fixed in Nieuws mind a high | 
opinion of his own prudence, and inſi- 
nuated alſo that it was owing to his dutiful 
| affection that he had preſerved his fortune, 

in order to be of ſervice to his father in his 
old age. He then artfully threw out ſo many 
reflexions on the contrary behaviour, that 
Nicanor looked back on the unmatched 


| generoſi ty of Ferdinand and Cordelia to- 
I | wards 


Tos? 
 mards him, as a. blameable extravagance, 
and knew not that he was the father of 
| one valuable child but Oliver. 


When this mighty allowance from Oliver 
came to be made, it was indeed ſufficient 
to keep his father; that is, from ſtarving * 
and yet this was to be thought a proper 
maintainance for the whole family. 


Ferdinand and Cordelia plainly ſaw their 
error, in imagining that a heart, ſo paltry 
as was Oliver's, could be in reality chang- 
ed: but as they delighted not in the diſ- 
covery, they ſeldom made it even to each 
other the ſubject of diſcourſe. i 

_ Ferdinand now found the wa of; ap- 
plying himſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity to þ 
the ſtudy of the law; but as he had not | 
admitted into his mind the poſſibility of i 
his brother's being ſo exceſſively ſordid as 
to refuſe him mere neceſſary aſſiſtance, he 
| aſked Oliver to ſupply. him with: barely 
money enough to ſupport hitn, without 
* en any thing from his — till 

he 


he could be able to N N and to o f- 


** 9 „ 
1 


[ 2860) 


Port himſelf. 


— 


This 3 Ober not only refuſed, 


but complained to his father that Ferdinand 
Wanted (for the ſake of indulging himſelf 


in idleneſs and luxury) to rob him of the 
means by which he was enabled at pre- 
ſent to afford ſuch an allowance, as he 
hoped indeed would be perfectly ſufficient 
for his dear father 8 en 3 


By * 


„ee was but too apt at preſent to 
admit into his mind the idea of Ferdi- 
nand's doing ſomething wrong; for Ferdi- 
nand had not the happineſs of appearing 
neceſſary to his pleaſures: and Oliver by 
ſwelling every trifling gift and obligation 
into a mountain, poſſeſſed all the ſmall 
ſtock of affection e, wed to be- 


net . Bnet > - 7 


. ACAD" HE Cordelia could! "FS hen 
men in each other's company, and happier: | 
ſtill if by. their chearful endeavours they 15 


_ ebuld-” have amuſed ang pleaſed their- tac: 
ther 5 


E 
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ther; but their means were ſpent, their © | 
generoſity was forgot, and Nicanor, inſtead 09 - if 
of looking on them with delight, loved | 
not the ſight of them, as from their di- j* 


ſtreſs he was ſelf-reproached, and yet from 
their dutiful behaviour he could never 


find any Juſt occaſion for anger againſt 
N 
There is not perhaps any thing more 


unhappy for a family, than to have the head 
of it a pleaſure- loving man ſoured by diſ- 
appointinents. Such a one is always gloomy 
and moroſe to thoſe around him, and if 
ever he indulges the leaſt vein of chearſul- 
neſs or good humour, tis in the company | 
of ſtrangers before whom he may ſtill have 
ſome little reſtraint, This was the preſent 
temper of Nicanor, and this made his 
children, partly. to pleaſe and divert him, 
and partly to relieve themſelves from his 
domeſtic moroſeneſs, encourage the fre- 
quent viſits of more company than ſtrict 
prudence 1 in their very ſtrait circumſtances | 


id ot * have * 
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10 10 this ſituation was s Nicanor s family 
in the beginning of our hiſtory; and how 
they proceeded, our chief character on 
her next nen in . ſhall farther 


| relate. ; 


i 


— 


End of Part the Second, 


11 5 | End of the Firſt Volume. 
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